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By SUZ AMEDI 
Staff Writer 


Students, parents and 
children filled the Ralph S. 
O’Connor Recreation Cen- 
ter to mingle and dine, as 
the Hopkins Hindu Stu- 
dent Council presented 
the “Festival of Lights” 
last Saturday. Festivities 
included the “Class Clash” 
dance competition and 
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Aarti, a traditional prayer. 
The “Festival of Lights”, 
known as Diwali Dha- 
maka, is a festival that cel- 
ebrates the victory of good 
over evil and the uplifting 
of the spirit over darkness. 
This message resonates 
with Hopkins students. 
“For me, Diwali repre- 
sents a massive social gath- 
ering,” sophomore Vissa- 
gan Gopalakrishan said. 


Members of the Hindu 
Student Council wore tra- 
ditional Indian attire and 
Akbar, a local Baltimore 
restaurant, provided the 
catering. ; 

“We started plannin 
for the event in May,” se- 
nior Paras Bhatt, Presi- 
dent of the Hindu Student 
Council and main organiz- 
er for the event, said. 

SEE DIWALI, pace A8& 
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By NASH JENKINS 
Staff Writer 


In a period of recession- 
linked budget constraints, 
the city of Baltimore has 
relied heavily on private 
organizations to subsidize 
the financing and legis- 
lation of the city’s recre- 
ational centers; however, 
a statement from the city 
last week declared inade- 
quate interest from the pri- 
vate sector, revealing grim 
prospects for the future of 
Baltimore’s recreation fa- 
cilities. 

At present, the city 
maintains 55 such cen- 
ters, offering “a wide 
array of programs for 
children and _ adults,” 
according to the Balti- 
more City Recreation 
and Parks’ website. The 
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Baltimore rec centers 
lace budget cuts, closures 


department aims to cede 
31 facilities to the author- 
ity of private groups, but 
received only seven pro- 
posals, which, if passed, 
would encompass 16 cen- 
ters—approximately half 
of what comprises Balti- 
more’s ideal scenario. 

The city is questioning 
the fiscal viability of several 
of the proposals, leaving the 
fate of 10 of the 16 protected 
centers up in the air. 

Reevaluation of the de- 
partment’s strained budget 
began in July 2010, when 
Baltimore mayor Stephanie 
Rawlings-Blake commis- 
sioned. a council within 
the Recreation and Parks 
department to address 
and resolve funding and 
quality issues among the 
city’s recreation facilities. 

See REC CENTER, pace A8 
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By JUSTIN LI. and 
KATHERINE SIMEON 
News & Features Editors 


The Wolman Renova- 
tion Project is slated to 
begin by the end of next 
week, according to Senior 
Director of Housing and 


Wolman Hall to undergo 


renovation 


make it really worthwhile.” 

New additions planned 
for the first floor include a 
common kitchen, a multi- 
purpose room, a student 
meeting room and a stu- 
dent lounge; the terrace 
level will include an exer- 
cise room, a game room, 


Dining Services Carol a computer room and 
Mohr. tat a af) study 
Sched- a BESS — space. 
uled to be ! _ tamed Fach hy | 
completed We're trying to create excited, 
by mid-  Jareerand muchnicer because 
Pepruaey ate Ce ie there’s not 
the 16- spaces where students thar nich 
week proj- can relax. to do here,” 
ect will be — Carol Mohr, Senior Brian Choi, 


aimed at 

renovating 
the lobby § 
and terrace 
levels of Wolman Hall and 
introducing features such 
as a 40-person capacity 
movie theater and a com- 


| mon kitchen. 


“We're so excited to 
transform the — space,” 
Mohr said. “It’s going to 


Director of Housing & Dining 


a freshman 
sWolman 
mresident, 

said. 

Although the project 
was first conceived three 
years ago, the capital for 
it could not be allocated 
at the time because of eco- 
nomic and budget con- 
straints. 

See WOLMAN, Pace A8 


MSE Symposium brings two high profile speakers to campus 


Cory Booker, Mayor of Newark, NJ, shares 
four life themes with students 


By IAN YU 


Science & Technology Editor 


Touching upon  ele- 
ments of his life to inspire 
attendees, Cory Booker, 
the current mayor of the 
city of Newark, addressed 
a diverse audience this 
past Saturday in Shriver 
Hall as the third speaker 
in the 2011 MSE Sympo- 
sium Series. The evening's 
event was cosponsored by 
the Provost’s Lecture Se- 
ries, 

Booker’s talk centered 
on his experiences in his 
early political career, lead- 
ing up to his struggles and 
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successes as mayor. 

“I have come to real- 
ize on my journey that 
what’s most important is 
where your moral compass 
stands,” he said. 

“The values that I have 
learned along the way in 
leadership have been the 
ones that have helped.me 
most face problems no 
matter what the issue is in 


particular.” 
He spoke of his ex- 
periences around four. 


themes. The first centered 

on an idea that we have 

all gotten to where we are 

through the small acts 
Ser BOOKER, Pace A6 
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Michael K. Williams talks Wire, Boardwalk and real life 


By MICHAEL NAKAN 
and BEN KUPFERBERG 
Staff Writers 


He has played Barack 
Obama's favorite TV. char- 
acter. He was listed by USA 
Today as one of the 10 rea- 
sons to still love television. 
He has garnered national 
acclaim for his portrayal 
of Omar Little on The Wire 
and now Chalky White on 
Boardwalk Empire. 

He is Michael K. Wil- 
liams, and he spent much 
of yesterday at the Hopkins 
campus. | 

Billed as the fourth 
speaker in the MSE Sym- 
posium, Williams spoke 
at the class, Baltimore 


and The Wire, and a sub- 
sequent seminar for film 
students in addition to the 
main event. 

He spoke extensively 
on the subject of his life 
and the journey which 
he has taken to get to his 
current position of success 
within the television in- 
dustry. He may be known 
for portraying one of the 
toughest characters in TV. 
history, but the 44-year- 
old Brooklyn native is 


quick to point out that he » 


wasn't anything close to 
Omar during childhood— 
despite growing up in the 
Brooklyn Projects. 

“I was a soft kid when 
I was growing up, always 
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Williams spoke about his upbringing and path to career success. 


trying to fit in where I 
could. One of my parents 
was Caribbean and one 
was American, and I would 
always try to dress like I 
was from one of those plac- 
es,” Williams said. “That 


eee 
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-was my problem, I was try- 
ing to fitin everywhere, but 
not trying to learn who the 
real Mike was.” 

In order to keep. th 
‘real’ Mike at bay, Williams 
See WILLIAMS, pace A6 
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Frats have been initiating new policies to save both money and resources on recyclable party supplies. 


Greeks go green: recycling in Iraternities 


By OLIVIA CUSIMANO 
Staff Writer 


Sigma Alpha Epsilon 
(SAE), Beta Theta Pi (Beta), 
Phi Kappa Psi (Phi Psi), 
Phi Gamma Delta (Fiji), 
Sigma Phi Epsilon (Sig 
Ep), and the rugby house 
are now recycling, thanks 
to a project spearheaded 


tition between the frats 
[to see who could recycle 
the most], but after that 
we decided that we want- 
ed to give them the bins. 
It proved to be better to go 
through the city recycling 
program,” Kaiser 
“So we talked to the orga- 
nizers of Greek Life and 
got funding. Rob Turn- 


by sophomore ing in the 
Zoe Kaiser Office of 
and senior Student 
Wyatt Roscoe. Thisisa big step Life was 
“I was an eenamielay 
eco-rep for forward, but we helpful 
the Office of * in gettin 
Sustainability. still have a long oo ae 
Part of our job way to go. grants 
was to look for the 
for gaps in —WyatT Rosco, recycling 
sustainability SENIOR Pins.” 
around cam- Due to 
pus. I noticed, their — ef- 
after being at forts, the 
the frats, that alot of them fraternities now operate 


weren't recycling and I 
wanted to change that,” 
Kaiser said. 

Previously, _ recycling 
was not ubiquitous among 
Hopkins fraternities. 

“The frats are one of 
the biggest producers of 
recyclables on campus yet 
no one had done anything 
to get them to actually re- 
cycle it. That’s why I was 
inspired to do this,” Ros- 
coe said. 

The duo tried a num- 
ber of iterations prior to 
settling on the current 
system. 

“It started as a compe- 


under standard recycling 
policies. 

“They can_ recycle 
plastics with numbers 
one through six, cans, 
clean paper, cardboard 
boxes and anything with 
a clear recycling symbol 
stamped on it,” Kaiser 
said. 

“They can recycle as 
much as they want, as long 
as they put it out for pick 
up on Thursdays,” Roscoe 
added. 

Roscoe and Kaiser were 
especially pleased by the 
reaction of the fraternities 
to the new program. 


said.” 


“The [fraternity broth- 
ers] were great about 
bringing it up at meet- 
ings. Basically whoever I 
talked to first was totally 
on board and willing to do 
this,” Kaiser said. 

‘It allowed them to 
save money on trash re- 
moval, so that was a plus 


for them. The only rea- | 


son we didn’t get com- 


pletely positive feedback 


was because for some of 
the fraternities, it wasn’t 


an immediate possibility | 


to implement this. We’re 


working on that now, 
though,” Roscoe says. 
With their recycling 


project now off the ground, 
Roscoe and Kaiser are 
looking to expand it fur- 
ther. 

“The next phase is to 
talk to frats that operate 
out of apartments and try 
to get them to be more en- 
vironmentally friendly. We 
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Subtle protest over empty lot 


| By NASH JENKINS 


Staff Writer 


[wenty-five Baltimore 
locals congregated on the 
Olmsted lot to express their 
dissatisfaction with the 
University’s lack of devel- 


| opment of the property. On 


Sunday, Oct. 9, the attend- 
ees — residents of Charles 
Village and others from 


| farther-reaching neighbor- 


hoods — gathered for an 
afternoon of recreation, 


bringing Frisbees, blankets 
| and children. 


Purchased by Hopkins 
for $12.5 million in April 
2009, the Olmsted property 
is the vacant grass lot sur- 
rounded by a chain link 


| fence on the corner of 33rd 


and St. Paul Street. 

The event, referred to 
as “Public Park” on its 
Facebook page, was held 
to contest the property’s 
aesthetic blemishes and 
security hazards. Though 
the event held no relation 
to the Baltimore exten- 
sion of the Occupy Wall 
Street movement, which 
descended on the Inner 
Harbor in a clamor two 


| weeks ago, Public Park re- 


lied on similar social me- 
dia mechanisms for adver- 
tisement. 

Baltimorean Mike Ri- 
ley, the CEO of Firestarter/ 
Toxic Pop Records, a local 
“hardcore/punk/indie 
record [label],” according 
to his Facebook page, uti- 
lized Facebook to spread 
word of the gathering. 

He superimposed the 
words “Public Park” in 
white capital letters over 
a picture of the Olmsted 
property from the vista of 
its street corner, including 
below it the event’s goals 
by means of a photo de- 
scription. 

The photo description in- 
vited participants to arrive 
“promptly” at noon, since 


| “the project’s success will 


hope to bring more people | 
fo] 


into the project as well,” 
Kaiser said. 
“We're also trying to 


get the city to recycle Solo | 


cups since they don’t do 
that right now,’ Roscoe 
said. 

Although pleased with 
what has been implement- 
ed thus far, both Kaiser 
and Roscoe realize much 
more can be done. 

“This is a big step for- 
ward, but we still have 
a long way to go,” Rosco 
said. 


re 


“COURTESY OF WYATT ROSCOE 
Beer cans are beginning to fill recycling bins rather than littering frat floors and creating excessive trash. 


depend on a critical mass of 
participants at the start.” 

The lock on the lot's gate 
had rusted through, per- 
mitting participants to en- 
ter passively. 

University officials had 
no prior knowledge of the 
event, according to Dennis 
O'Shea, University Spokes- 
person. University security 
officials soon took note of 
the congregation, they did 
not interfere, though, and 
took no official eradicative 
action. 

The lot was empty by 
sundown simply because 
the protesters elected to 
leave. 

Local artists Nolen 
Strals and Bruce Willen 
spearheaded the gather- 
ing, according to Baltimore 
City Paper Senior Graphic 
Designer Frank Hamilton, 
who participated in the 
event with his wife and 
infant daughter. Strals 
and Willen, who could not 
be reached for comment, 
serve on the faculty of the 
Graphic Design depart- 
ment of the Maryland In- 
stitute College of Art. 

In an interview with 
the Baltimore Sun, Strals 
cited inspiration for the 
event from the fact that 
the lot “[seemed] like a 
waste of space.” In the 
same interview, mean- 
while, Willen contended 
that the gathering was 
no “huge political state- 
ment,” but claimed that 
the need for change was 
subtly resonant from it. 

Change, however, ap- 
pears distant. Recent uni- 
versity construction efforts 
have been focused on the 
Brody Learning Commons 
and the undergraduate 
teaching laboratory. A Uni- 
versity press release issued 
following the accession of 
the property describes the 
purchase as a “strategic ac- 
quisition for future devel- 
opment,” setting forth an 


outline of “gradual” devel- 
opment. 

Previously,  Baltimore- 
based development firm 
Struever Bros, Eccles & 
Rouse planned to construct 
a multimillion-dollat con- 
dominium-shopping com- 
plex on the Olmsted prop- 
erty. However, plans for the 
project were quashed with 
the onset of the recession. 

At present, University 
officials cite financial con- 
cerns as the foremost ob- 
stacle in proceeding. 

“We've been through 
some difficult economic 
times,” O’Shea said. “Peo- 
ple are certainly very in- 
terested in what will be 
developed on the prop- 
erty, but it doesn’t change 
the economic facts on the 


ground.” 
However, O'Shea as- 
serts that the implicit 


message of the Public Park 
gathering did not fall on 
deaf ears. Though no de- 
finitive plans for the lot's 
development have been 
drafted, there exist some 
basic expectations for 
the property, appealing 
largely to the present defi- 
cits of certain resources. 
When the university does 
develop the property, he 
said, it will include park- 
ing and residence facili- 
ties, as well as additional 
storefront retail along St. 
Paul Street. 

At a dinner with the Stu- 
dent Government Associa- 
tion last Tuesday, October 
11, President Ron Daniels 
expressed enthusiasm for a 
burger joint on the property. 

Many __ undergraduate 
students share this enthusi- 
asm for revamping Olmst- 
ed, if only out of dissatisfac- 
tion with its present state. 

“It’s just... ugly,” fresh- 
man Eleni Padden said, 
passing the lot, now devoid 
of Frisbees, on a lunchtime 
walk to Chipotle Mexican 
Grill. 


COURTESY OF BRITNI CROCKER 


The Olmsted property has remained undeveloped since before 2009, much to the chagrin of residents. 
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Police presence disturbs routines al local bars 


By NASH JENKINS 
Stall Writer 


This past w eekend 
many underclassmen 
found their nighttime 
plans hindered by the 


authoritative re sponse to 
copious alcohol violations 
and incidents. Most of the 
infractions involved and 
implicated Charles Vil- 
lage bars and pubs, cul- 
minating last Wednesday 
night, October 12, when 
an unidentified freshman 
was hospitalized due to 
alcohol poisoning, — fol- 
lowing a night at Maxies 
Pizza Bar & Grill. 

In the days following 


the incident, the Balti- 
more police have seem- 
ingly descended on the 


bars and pubs frequented 
by Hopkins students, re- 
sulting in far more strin- 
gent carding policies at 
the door and, consequent- 
ly, droves of unoccupied, 
disenchanted underage 
students. 

The increase in security, 
however, is “not a specific 
crackdown,” according to 
Carrie Bennett, Hopkins’ 
Student/Community _Liai- 
son, but rather, a general 
response to an increased 
cognizance of the issues 
of underage alcohol con- 
sumption by Hopkins stu- 
dents. 

“There has been a larg- 
er presence of police offi- 
cers along Charles Street 
since the beginning of the 
year,” Bennett said. “It 


seems obvious to me that 
the police have stepped up 
in checking on underage 
drinking.” 

In a phone call on 
Wednesday night, Maxies’ 
owner and manager Chil 


Thong refuted the campus 
rumor that that bar had 
lost its liquor license, and 
acknowledged that the po- 
lice have “just been doing 
their job.” 

“1 don’t fault the police 
and university at all— 
they’re trying to enforce 
the law,” he said. “Yeah, 
they’re breaking up a par- 
ty, but by the same token, 
they’re ultimately protect- 
ing the business.” 

However, he lamented 
the apparent double stan- 


dard between interference 


at Maxie’s and at other 
Charles Village watering 
holes. 


“It bothers me_ that 
Hopkins security and Bal- 
timore police have posted 
up outside of the building 
24-7,” he said. “I feel like 
we're being blackballed, 
kids don’t want 
to be around the police, 
even if they’re not drink- 
ing. And obviously, I 
don’t condone underage 
drinking.” 

For what may have 
been the first time this se- 
mester, Maxie’s was virtu- 
ally inaccessible to under- 
age students in the nights 
after the student’s hospi- 
talization. From  Thurs- 
day through Saturday, 
Baltimore police officers 
flanked the bar’s employ- 
ees at both restaurant and 
patio entrances during 
peak hours, discourag- 
ing those under 21 from 
attempting to sneak in or 
use a fake ID. 

In addition to guarding 
the door, officers allegedly 
entered the downstairs bar 
section of the facility, in- 
structing all who appeared 
underage to leave the 
premises. 


because 
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Homewood Field 
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CASINO NIGHT 


hosted by Alpha Phi 
Friday, October 21, 7 PM 
Charles Commons Ballrooms 


Despite 
trom 


complaints 
bar-going under- 
Bennett, 
tends that things could be 


graduates, con- 


police efforts to keep un- 
derage students out of bars 
into this 
week. Shortly after 10 p.m. 


has continued 


“much worse,” citing past on Monday evening, five 
examples of nights after 
undercover the incident 
agents and There has been at Maxie’s, 
mass _ cita- the — estab- 
tions. So far, a la rger presence lishment 
frat parties of solice officers was still. 

remain un- I E ‘Com- 
affected by along Charles Ing trom a 
recent po= 4 student’s 
lice activity, Street since the perspective, 


likely due in 
part to Ben- 
nett’s careful year. 
monitoring ~ 
and preven- 


tive shush- 


beginning of the 


—CARRIE BENNETT, 


it’s interest- 
ing that the 
police have 
come down 


on bars and 


STUDENT/COMMUNITY PY, S2¥! 
ing. trats, se- 
Bennett is LIASON __ nior Lindsay 


by no means 
an 
of 


advocate 
underage drinking, 
though. “Incredibly stu- 
pid” is how she describes 
derivative 
toxication, 
urination. 

On the other hand, sta- 
tistics show that under- 
age drinking is a basic 
component of the college 
experience. A 2008 study 
conducted by the Cen- 
tury Council, a distillery- 
funded organization that 
serves to eradicate under- 
age drinking and drunk 
driving, revealed that 80 
percent of college students 
admitted to consuming al- 
cohol in the month prior to 
the survey. 

A 2002 Harvard Uni- 
versity study, meanwhile, 
concluded that almost 20 
percent of college students 
possess fake identifica- 
tion. 

The immediate future of 
the Hopkins bar scene is at 
this time unclear, though 


of in- 
public 


actions 
notably 
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hosted by Kappa Kappa Gamma & Beta Theta Pi 
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Edwards, 
of the 
few patrons of the bar that 
night, said. 

“It's a college, and kids 
are going to use fakes to 
lie to bars. And if they see 
fakes, and they look legiti- 
mate, then the bars are go- 
ing to let them in. That’s 
how you run a business.” 

Downstairs, the bar was 
desolate, with the LCD 
television—ESPN, Dol- 
phins versus Jets, early in 
the second half—dominat- 
ing the ambiance. 

Outside, meanwhile, 
Baltimore police officer C. 
Torres leaned against the 
restaurant’s tan brick fa- 
cade. He claimed his pres- 
ence was not related to the 
recent upswing in alcohol 
enforcement. 
there, 


one 


He was not 
he said, on an alco- 
hol-related assignment. 

“No,” he said before 
turning to cross. the 
street. “I’m just here to 
keep my eyes on what’s 
going on.” 


if 


All events are $5 at the door. Buy a Greek Weekend pass to all four Panhellenic 


avents for only $10! See chapter representatives to buy a pass. Passes wil 
also be on sale at Mr. Phi Mu and Casino Night. 
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Larson poses with fellow Baltimore native, director John Waters. 


Historian shows JHU 


familtes 


By EMILY GLICKMAN 
Staff Writer 


Zippy Larson, a local 
Baltimore historian, gave 
a lecture as part of Family 
Weekend this past Satur- 
day. The operator of a Bal- 
timore walking tour busi- 
ness, Larson touched upon 
the unique aspects of the 
different Baltimore neigh- 
borhoods in her talk. 

“That’s the whole vehi- 
cle for me [giving tours] — 
so I can learn, and you can 
come along,” Larson said. 

Dan Ferrara, Adminis- 
trative Coordinator for the 
Office of Student Life and 
one of the coordinators of 
Family Weekend, invited 
Larson to Hopkins for this 
Family Weekend event. 

He knew her through a 
colleague at Student Life, 
because Larson had recent- 
ly also been involved with 
the University’s B’More in- 
tersession program. 

Ferrara thought that 
Larson’s story would be 
interesting to parents and 
students alike. 

The room was packed 
— people were standing 
by the windows because 
there were no more seats. 
However, most of the audi- 
ence members were adults 
and not undergraduates. 

Despite the older audi- 
ence, Larson’s message was 
received clearly. “[I wanted 
people to know that] Balti- 
more is thoroughly enter- 
taining and highly educa- 
tional,” Larson said. 


The spectators had 
mixed reviews of Larson’s 
speech. 


“T loved listening to 
the anecdotes and history 
of the different neighbor- 
hoods. However, I was a 
little disappointed because 
she did not give enough 
insight into the flavors of 
the neighborhoods today,” 
Kim Sparber, the parent of 
a Hopkins undergraduate, 
said. 

Others felt that Larson 
was only promoting her- 
self and her business, not 
speaking about the differ- 
ent aspects of the neigh- 
borhoods, as the lecture 
appeared to promise. 

Still other people en- 
joyed the hour-long dis- 
cussion. 

“She's great. I know 
Baltimore, and she knows 
more than I do,” Sandy 
Pfeffer, a parent of a Hop- 
kins undergraduate, said. 
“She gave a very authentic 
feel to parts of Baltimore 
not on the beaten path.” 

Larson has spent almost 
her entire life in Baltimore. 
She was born in 1932 in 
the neighborhood the Foot 
of Broadway, now called 
‘Fell’s Point. Larson attend- 


ed Baltimore City Public 


Schools, and trained to be 
a nurse at Sinai Hospital. 

In 1977, Larson and her 
husband, who worked for 
Westing House, moved to 
Shiraz, Iran. 


Bmore 


“All [the] Iranians I met 
talked about America. . . 
and I realized they knew 
more about it than I did,” 
Larson said. 

Larson moved back to 
Baltimore in 1978, and en- 
rolled at Goucher College 
with a newfound desire to 
learn more about her be- 
loved city. 

She transferred to Uni- 
versity of Baltimore, taking 
as many classes in Balti- 
more history as she could. 
One professor stood out in 
Larson’s mind. 

“He took us to the rail- 
road museum, stood on a 
caboose and told us about 
the hobos who rode the 
rails,” Larson said. 

It was the little details 
such as the lives of the ho- 
bos on the B&O railroad 
that got Larson invested 
in “behind the scenes” ‘as- 
pects of Baltimore. She be- 
lieved that the important 
parts of Baltimore’s history 
were found in the stories of 
the elderly. 

After graduating with 
a Bachelor of Arts in His- 
tory from the University of 
Baltimore, Larson decided 
to start her investigations 
with questions. She would 
visit classic places around 
the different neighbor- 
hoods and speak to the 
oldest people there. 

She gathered different 
stories by asking simple 
questions such as, how 
long have you lived here? 
How long has your family 
been here? Which genera- 
tion came to America? 

Larson was so invested 
in the lives of others, that 
all she wanted to do was 
share their stories. She 
tried telling her friends 
and family everything she 
had heard, but realized 
she needed another out- 
let when one friend said 
to her, “Would you please 
shut up and find a tour- 
ist?” 

So she did. Larson used 
these stories when she be- 
gan giving walking tours 
of Baltimore. In 1982, she 
led her first tour leaving 
from the Inner Harbor, and 
walking east toward Little 
Italy. 

This first tour cost five 
dollars a person for a three 
hour walk that focused on 
row houses, ground rent, 
and the Italian ag of 
the area. 

“At that time, there were 
twenty-three restaurants 
in Little Italy, twenty-one 
of them were owned by the 
Italian families who start- 
ed them,” Larson said. — 

As her tours grew in 
popularity, Larson began 
creating more and more 
“behind the scenes of Bal- 
timore” tours. She aimed 
to find places not open fo 
the public. 

“1 tell people when. they 
call me for a tour, ‘you're 
not going to see another 
tourist, is that okay?” Lar- 
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Mentoring Program uniles diverse socioeconomic communities 


By KATHERINE SIMEON 


News & Features Editor 


At Hopkins, students 

cram for mid-terms, snatch 
sleep when they can and 
wash it all down with Ara- 
mark subs from CharMar. 
_ Ata high school just a 
tew blocks away from Hop- 
kins, students go home to 
no running water, to par- 
ents who cannot make ends 
meet, and have to dodge a 
neighborhood filled with 
temptations and bad influ- 
ences - only to go back and 
take an exam the next day. 

Baltimore’s diverse pop- 
ulation is a double-edged 
sword. As different cul- 
tures and lifestyles prevail, 
so too do socioeconomic 
juxtapositions. The Incen- 
tive Mentoring Program 
(IMP) aims to tie these dif- 
ferent populations together. 

“The goal of the program 
is to create connections 
in the community,” Sarah 
Hemminger, Chief Execu- 
tive Officer and President 
of IMP, said. “We view both 
the high school students and 
the Hopkins students as ex- 
traordinary people who are 
in extraordinary situations. 
Our goal is to help connect 
high school students and 
university students so that 
they can support one an- 
other in mutually growing.” 

Hemminger, a Hopkins 
graduate student studying 
biomedical engineering, 
started IMP at Hopkins’s 
East Baltimore Campus in 
2004. Hemminger brought 
in volunteers to Paul Law- 
rence Dunbar High School, 
where the principal had 
identified 15 students who 
were at risk of failing their 
classes. 

These students were 
not performing academi- 
cally, constantly missing 
class and were involved in 
gang violence, drug abuse, 
sexual assault, domestic vi- 

olence and homelessness. 
IMP worked hard guide 
these students on the right 
path, graduate from high 
school and go to college. 

“We enroll students in 
their freshman year who 
are struggling academical- 
ly, and we give them a fam- 
ily .. . and that IMP family 
supports the students in 
whatever way possible,” 
Hemminger said. 

The “family” model is 
what makes the IMP Pro- 
gram unique and success- 
ful. Each struggling stu- 
dent is assigned to a family 
of ten volunteers who helps 
students in all aspects of 
their lives from academics 
and career planning to life 
skills and family support. 
Family members’ duties in- 
clude tutoring, SAT prepa- 
ration, home renovations, 
giving rides to school and 


packing lunches. 

“(The family modell] 
builds this family of peo- 
ple where the Hopkins vol- 
unteers have to depend on 
one another ina tight team 
to actually accomplish 
the goal, which is to sup- 
port the student. It is very 
special and beautiful that 
you've got Hopkins stu- 
dents and high school stu- 
dents all with one singular 
common goal, which is 
growth,” Hemminger said. 

Each family has a Head 
of Household, who serves as 
a leader for the family. There 
are also Grandparents who 
supervises a group of fami- 
lies and helps the Heads of 
Household when needed. 

Since its origin seven 
years ago, 97 percent of 
IMP’s students have grad- 
uated from high school, 
while 94 percent of these 
students have matriculated 
to college. However, the 
high school students are 
not the only ones reaping 
the benefits, as the mentor- 
ing program is also an eye- 
opening experience for the 
volunteers that work hard 
to assist its students. 

“Everyone is a mentor 
and everyone is a mentee,” 
Hemminger said. “Each 
family member comes in 
expecting to learn some- 
thing from their students, 
and each of the students 
expecting to learn some- 
thing from the volunteer.” 

While many _ success- 
ful students are well on 
their way, IMP is con- 
stantly bringing more co- 
horts of disadvantaged 
and struggling students in 
and quickly working with 
them to get on a path to a 
brighter future. 

Recently, IMP’s growth 
has been exponential, with 
well over 400 volunteers 
involved - and the number 
keeps growing. 80 percent 
of the volunteers are Hop- 
kins affiliated, and the pro- 
portion of non-Hopkins 
members of the Baltimore 
community is also growing. 

_IMP volunteers range 
from students to lawyers 
to medical professionals. 
This diversity helps enrich 
the resources that IMP can 
provide to its students. The 
volunteers help IMP to 
give assistance beyond the 
classroom, giving services 
from healthcare advice to 
legal support to students. 

In Fall 2010, previous 
IMP success afforded it 
an. opportunity to ex- 
pand. The organization 
started to more actively 
recruit undergrads from 
the Homewood campus 
to help start a new branch 
of the mentoring program 
at the Academy for Col- 
lege and Career Explora- 
tion (ACCE), a public high 


COURTESY OF SARAH HEMMINGER 
IMP students are required to do community service, as well as attend tutoring and career exploration workshops. 


Students and volunteers come together at one 0 


school in Hampden. 

The Homewood volun- 
teers have been an invalu- 
able addition to the IMP 
family, according to Hem- 
minger. 

“Having a close [age] 
gap is very helpful because 
the challenges that the 
Hopkins students and the 
high school students are 
facing are not that differ- 
ent,” Hemminger said. 

She noted that all stu- 
dents must face failure and 
the biggest challenge is 
trying again when things 
do not work out. This uni- 
versal phenomenon links 
the students together. 

Even in the short span 
of a year, Hemminger has 
noticed a clear impact from 
the relationship between 
students and undergrad- 
uate volunteers. 

“A test at Hopkins 
might seem like a stress- 
ful thing, but when you 
are talking to a student 
who may be living in a 
boarded up home with- 
out electricity or water, 
and they have to go to 
school and have to take a 
test as well, it kind of puts 
things in a perspective,” 
Hemminger said. “It just 
gives people a common 
goal to unite around, as 
a high school student and 
as a college student, your 
goals are usually more 
self-focused, so having a 
common goal that is not 
about you is a powerful 
thing.” 

IMP has also entrusted 
a great amount of respon- 
sibility to its undergradu- 
ate members, which has 


ae 


also been a learning expe- 
rience for the volunteers. 
Many Homewood students 
are Heads of Household or 
Grandparents. 

“The biggest challenge 
is developing leaders,” 
Hemminger said. “The 
Grandparent oversees 40 
volunteers and seven stu- 
dents when the program 
is at scale, and technically 
that Grandparent is run- 
ning like a major student 
group essentially. What's 
critical for our students 
is... we really need to work 
with our volunteers to de- 
velop them as leaders to do 
some really tough stuff... 
Motivate their team, in- 
spire them as well as be 
very clear of how to ex- 
ecute. Especially when you 
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are an undergrad, it can 
be a new experience for 
young people.” 

Undergraduate IMP 
leaders can attest to this 
challenge. 

“The biggest challenge 
of being an HOH is man- 
aging my peers and people 
who are older than me,” 
Kerry Moriarty, a sopho- 
more and Head of House- 
hold for IMP, wrote in an 
e-mail to The News-Letter. 
“It’s tricky telling people 
your own age what to do, 
so developing a strategy 
to organize my family is 
the hardest part. Being an 
HOH has helped me devel- 
op as a leader. I’ve learned 
to collaborate with my 
peers. I've taken on a lot 
of responsibility and my 
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f the many IMP social events that help foster community and family within the organization. 
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family members rely on 
me. I’m constantly being 
introduced to new people 
and having to adjust our 
family’s plan to accommo- 
date for new members and 
obstacles.” 

The undergrad involve- 
ment will only help IMP 
flourish, according to 
Hemminger. 

“The undergrads, be- 
cause they are younger, I 
think they’re open to try- 
ing all kinds of new things 
and strategies and they’re 
adaptable, and that’s what 
you need to be to actually, 
eventually succeed in the 
process,” she said. .“That’s 
an amazing addition to the 
organization.” 
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. Booker discusses 


BOOKER, rrom Al 
of kindness and love of 
those who preceded us and 
we may never know them, 
an idea instilled 
Booker by his father 

“And the way my father 
would put it, well he said, 
‘son you don’t understand, 
you drink deeply from 
Wells of freedom and lib- 
erty and Opportunity and 
you did not dig,” Booker 
said, relating how through 
the efforts of his father and 
many others he was able to 
8rOw up in very privileged 
conditions. “This idea of 
conspiracy motivates me 
today more than you can 
Imagine, knowing all the 
things that had to happen 
to Produce the moment 
we are experiencing right 
now, 


within 


Booker’s second theme 
centered around having 
a bold vision, specifically 
with respect to accept- 
ing the way things are or 
stepping up to change the 
conditions. 

He recounted an expe- 
rience from when he first 
moved into Newark, an 
exchange that reminded 
him of the importance 
of having a vision rather 
than just seeing the pres- 
ent circumstances. 

“This was my start in 
Newark, a woman re- 
minding me that yes un- 
derstand where you come 
from, he said.” “Yes let 
that understanding of all 
of that love fuel a fearless- 
ness in your heart, but 
you always have to have 
a vision that is larger than 
the reality you.” Booker 
then challenged that what 
he saw in America today 

was cynicism that kept us 
from taking any action. 
“We can't resign our- 
selves, we can’t surrender 
to cynicism. There has to 
be within our spirit and 
our heart a vision that is 
larger than what we see 
in a physical world,” he 
added. 

Moving ahead to his 
first term as mayor, Booker 
addressed the idea of be- 
ing broken, of learning our 
greatest lessons when we 
are down. 

He brought up a par- 
ticular shooting where the 
victim was a young man 
he had been familiar with 
until he entered the may- 
or’s office, but the hassles 
of his job had separated 
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Booker’s experiences and motivations have helped him become an effective leader as the mayor of Newark, NJ. 


them. 
“All of us could show 
up to his funeral, but 


where were we for his 
life? You see, I have come 
to realize that we have 
understand that 


that fostered fatherhood 
and helped Newark’s men 
lead a better life, taking 
the recidivism rate from 
65% to under 3% through 
the programs first four 


to in years. 
this world it is harsh, it Booker’s last theme ad- 
is hard... dressed 
but if : the im- 
you can Change does not pehigssie ae 
muster | f. tance of 
the will lappen trom one inter- 
and the event... it happens depen- 
focus you dence 
can keep because good people sedan d 
Ounce es Pe : how the 
BAe ee wake up every day neo 
said. and do acts of kindness, try suc- 
Usener= ceeds 
der this Gecency,andloveon wher, 
theme, 4 consistent basis. people 
he also bond 
brought —Cory BOOKER, them- 
up a suc- selves 
aR e Pu | Mayor oF NEWARK, eoweth! 
initiative N er. 
he imple- J “This 
mented belief 


for helping newly released 
inmates from finding 
themselves behind bars 
again. 

“We started talking to 
guys about what is their 
greatest motivation... their 
greatest motivation is fa- 
therhood,” he said. 

Booker brought togeth- 
er many groups to help es- 
tablish a support network 


The Dizzé 


Good Food & Drinks, Casual & Funky 


The Dizz is a Remington institution, 


offering ace soups, cheap burgers, 
a mouthwatering turkey club, anda 
rotating list of old-fashioned 


entrées, written up daily in loopy 


handwriting. 


City Paper Guide for 
Baltimore College Students, 
Cheap Eats 101 


that when we come to- 
gether, with vision, with 
a determination to work 
though those broken mo- 
ments, that when we stay 
together... there’s nothing 
this country can’t do,” he 
stated. 

Going back to his early 
days of being a council- 
man, Booker recounted 
his hunger strike that at- 
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tracted significant atten- 
tion’ from Newark and 
the surrounding areas, in- 
cluding New York City. He 
emphasized that this did 
not solve all of the city’s 
problems he was attempt- 
ing to call attention to 
overnight, but it did start 
something big. 

“Change does not hap- 
pen from one event, even 
ten days of hunger strike, 
it happens because good 
people wake up every day 
and do acts of kindness, 
decency, and love on a 
consistent basis,” Booker 
stated. 

Afterwards, Booker 
took questions from the 
audience, addressing 
how Newark is using 
recent donations from 
Mark Zuckerberg, the 
co-founder and CEO of 


Facebook, and others to | 


improve Newark’s educa- 
tion system, as well as the 
current state of American 
politics. 

True to his themes he 
called for more coopera- 
tion in politics to bridge 
ideological differences. 

“Give me a controver- 
sial issue and I will show 
you that we agree more 
than we disagree,” he chal- 
lenged. 

Using guns as an ex- 
ample, Booker explained 
that there is a very broad 
agreement among Ameri- 
cans, with high support 
from gunowners, to adopt 
measures that would pre- 
vent firearms from being 
illegally obtained. 

Booker also highlighted 
an effort by Americans 
Elect to alter the way Presi- 
dential election nomina- 
tions work, but did offer 
what he sees as the likely 
showdown in the 2012 elec- 
tions. 

“In this election you 
will have Obama/Biden, I 
can guess who I think the 
Republican nominee — it 
won't be 9-9-9... I think it 
will be Mitt Romney,” he 
said. 

In a brief follow-up with 
The News-Letter, Booker 
explains that he enjoys 
sharing his experiences 
and engaging with others 
through speaking engage- 
ments, especially college 
students. 

“I often take away more 
than I give,” Booker said. 
“I’m just very energized 
and the Hopkins commu- 
nity is phenomenal... It’s 
that kind of energy and 
idealism and can-do-it- 
ness that I love.” 

First elected to the of- 
fice in 2006, Booker’s 
achievements as’ mayor 
include significant reduc- 
tions in crime within a 
city that has struggled 
with poverty and a high 
murder rate. 

After earning his J.D. 
from Yale in 1997, he 
moved to Newark and 
served as a Staff Attorney 
for the Urban Justice Cen- 
ter. His political career 
began in 1998 after win- 
ning a spot on Newark’s 
Central ward Council. 
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Baltimore inspires 
Williams to make changes 
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increasingly immersed 


| himself in fantasy. 


“That was my first ad- 
diction,” he said. “An ad- 


| diction to fantasy. To be 


anything but-who | actually 
was. To be specific, | had a 
huge fixation on wanting 


| to be Michael Jackson; | 
| let my hair grow into a big 


afro and I tried to dance as 
much as | could. 

“There was something 
in me that did not want to 


be real life.” 


When Williams hit his 
teenager years, his obses- 
sion with fantasy and need 


| ° 
to feel accepted among, his 


peer group in the projects 


| led to a shift of interest to 


alcohol and drugs. 


“T became the ‘party 


| kid,” he said. “When I was 
| 13, [knew how to buy weed. 


They used to sell them in 
these little, like, manila en- 


| velopes. I still remember.” 


He skirted in and out 
of school, barely attending 
high school and spending 
many of his early teenage 
years high or drunk. 

“Eventually, I realized 
how hard my mother was 
struggling, and how hard 
she worked. I didn’t even 
know we were poor until 
I attend dance school and 
listened to my colleagues 
speak,” Williams said. 
“That was when I decided 
to get my head together.” 

At 19, Williams decided 
to get his life back on track. 
He always had a knack for 
securing good jobs despite 
relatively little schooling 
and eventually landed work 
at Fisor Pharmaceutical. 

“Tt was during this time, 
a relatively better part of 
my life that I saw this music 
video with Janet Jackson,” 
Williams said. “This little 
nappy headed black kid 
running around this dark 
warehouse, totally lost. That 
Was my life.” 

Inspired, Williams spent 
a year of his life “pound- 
ing the pavement,” living 
in New York with no fixed 
home (“I slept a night in 
your house, a night on your 
couch,” he said) and search- 
ing for any back-up dancing 
jobs he could find. He wound 
up working with Madonna 
and George Michael, among 
others, before he was noticed 
by Martin Scorcese. 

“I got [the job] and I 
thought, Scorcese says I’m a 
good actor!” he said. 

Much of Williams's tough 
guy appeal comes from his 
prominent facial scars which 
stretch over the right side 
of his nose and across half 
of his neck.’This is called a 
smiley face,” he said, point 
at the scar on his neck. “This 
is a half smiley face. If I got a 
full one I wouldn’t be stand- 
ing here right now.” 

He received the scars 
in a barroom brawl] on his 
25th birthday, when “I got 
involved in a conversa- 
tion I'd usually stay away 
from,” he said. 

Omar Little, the Robin 
Hood of West Baltimore 
who appears in all five sea- 
sons of The Wire, is probably 
Williams’s most prominent 
role. 

“People get caught up in 
the character of Omar, but 
I wonder how many people 
actually stopped and put 
themselves in my shoes, 
and thought about how 
dark my state of mind must 
have been, to have made the 
role so believable,” Williams 
said. “When I got the job, I 
thought to myself, Mike, get 
lost, it’s Omar time!” 

Throughout filming the 
first season of The Wire, Wil- 
liams fell in love with Bal- 
timore and moved down to 


‘the city for the shoot of the 


second season. But when 
season two had less of a fo- 
cus than he expected on his 
character, he found himself 
lost and living a ‘double 
life’ on and off the set. 

“It's the grace of God 
that I didn’t get arrested,” 
he said. “I had idle time and 
too much time on my hands. 
I could have been dead. 
Several times over.” 

Although many of Wil- 


liams‘s old problems began 
to resurface on and off the 
set as he “exorcised” some 
of his demons through his 
role as Baltimore’s most fa- 
mous stick-up boy, the actor 
realized just how desperate 
many kids in poorer socio- 
economic areas really are. 

“T still remember that | 
was driving through Balti- 
more with a [cast member 
from The Wire shoot] and | 
saw this little kid all alone 
ona corner, holding this de- 
flated basketball. The other 
guy in the car said, ‘This 
place has been redtaped/ 
he said. “I asked him, ‘what 
does that mean?’ and he 
said, ‘this is the area that 
they don’t care about.” 

This single incident 
sparked a desire in Wil- 
liams to commit himself 
more towards service and 
helping the next generation. 

“When the character of 
Omar died, I buried a lot of 
darkness with him, dark- 
ness that I hope is buried 
for good. But I don’t want 
the next generation to have 
to deal with the demons 
that I had to face,” Williams 
said. “How can we help the 
next generation? We don’t 
want no more Omar.” 

To further his goal, Wil- 
liams set up a charity called 
MKW (not, as he is quick to 
point out, an abbreviation 
of Michael K. Williams but 
instead short for Making 
Kids Win) where he advo- 
cates mentorship and _bet- 
terment of kids from poor 
neighborhoods. 

He began speaking to 
groups of kids, most of 
whom were in the same sit- 
uation he was in as a child. 

“Communication is the 
first step to progress. Get- 
ting these troubled kids to 

go through the pain and. 
get past it is important. A 
Hopkins student can easily 
change the life of someone 
like that, just by listening to 
what he or she may have to 
say, and combining a Hop- 
kins education with the 
experiences of a troubled 
youth,” Williams said: These 
types of concrete baby steps 
are what he stresses as the 
most beneficial. 

“Even just one Hopkins 
student taking an inner 
city student under their 
wing; that could make a 
major difference. The fact 
that a Hopkins student 
may not have had the same 
experience as this student 
makes no difference,” Wil- 
liams said in an interview 
after his speech. “The com- 
bination of experiences be- 
tween the troubled child 
and educated Hopkins stu- 
dent can create a reward- 
ing experience,” 

Williams's appeal for 
educated undergraduates to 
venture off campus and help 
with the community struck a 
cord with audience goers. 

“Frankly, I had no idea 
what exactly to expect 
from his speech,” senior 
Jonathon Mest said. “I 
hope that, after listening to 
his story and plea, that the 
student body is driven to 
action throughout the Bal- 
timore community.” 

Freshman Anna Bellan- 
toni agreed that Williams’s 
story will resonate with 
her in the weeks follow- 
ing the speech. “T thought 
it was very interesting to 
learn that his character was 
drawn from real life expe- 
riences,” she said. “I was 
not only impressed by his 
ability to create a character 
that was like a second skin 
to him but by the fact that it 
has become so loved by so 
many people.” 

Williams hopes _ that, 
Over time, he can use the 

love for his iconic charac- 
ter to enact change in Bal- 
timore and in all cities that 
suffer from wasteful urban 
crime. 

“Baltimore is a beautiful 
city,” Williams said. “But 
you got people in the hood 
who are dying. 

“Im not going to stop 
until there aren’t anymore 
kids alone on street corners 
holding deflated basket- 
balls.” 
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Wolman upgrades f 
with new ammenities 


WOLMAN, From Al 
“It was a project that we 
had intended to do, but it 
had not been scheduled,” 
Mohr said. 


However, recent con- 
tributions from the Hop- 
kins Parents Fund, a fund 


to support student life 
programs raised by dona- 
tions from current and for- 
mer Hopkins parents and 
grandparents, allowed for 
the launch of the renova- 
tion project. 


“The Wolman 


renova- 
tions will benefit all stu- 
dents by providing ad- 


ditional student common 
space on the Charles Vil- 
lage side of campus,” Carol 
Lorten, Director of Parents 
Programs, said. 

“Student meeting and 
common space seems to be 
at a premium on campus, 
so this additional space for 
all undergrads — not only 
the residents of Wolman — 
will have a direct impact 
on providing that much 
needed space for students 
to comfortably gather, to 
study, to watch films and to 
just hang out with friends.” 

The student body has 
mixed feelings about the 
changes. 

“I’m excited for the ren- 
ovations and what it means 
for future students,” Kate 
Lynch, a freshman who 
lives in Wolman, said. “But 
I can't help but feel an- 
noyed... [it’s] more public- 
ity than functionality... But 
campus is always chang- 
ing and it’s just my part to 


play.” 
Once construction be- 
gins, Wolman_ residents 


may expect a number of 
disturbances including 
construction noise and 
obstructed entrances into 
Wolman. 

“It’s cumbersome for 
us living here,” Freshman 
Justine Underhill, who 
currently lives in Wolman, 
said. 

However, efforts have 
been made by the Office 
of Housing and Dining to 
reduce the disruption to 
students. 

Construction in the 
front lobby that would in- 
terfere with entrance into 
Wolman is scheduled to 
occur between Dec. 18 and 
Jan. 8 — during Winter 
Break. 


However, should stu- 


dents need access to Wol- 
man Hall during those 
times, the emergency exits 
will be utilized to allow en- 
trance and egress. 

“When do so we 
would have security sta- 
tioned there,” Mohr said. 

On a day-to-day scale, 
construction has been 
scheduled to start at 9am at 
the earliest. 

Additionally, a 
book page and Twitter feed 
have been created for the 


we 


Face- 


project to notify students 
when noisy construction 
will occur. Most has been 
scheduled for daytime 
hours. 

“We've also asked the 
contractors to give a sched- 
ule that looks at when the 
noisy periods are so stu- 
dents know what point 
in the project that there’s 
going to be a lot of noise,” 
Mohr said. 

Nolan’s will also open at 
9 a.m. during construction 
to offer students another 
location to escape the con- 
struction noise. 

Mohr explained that 
due to the conversion of 
a previous dining facility 
into Charles Street Mar- 
ket there was much un- 


developed space on the | 


terrace level of Wolman 
Hall. 

“It’s that space that we 
are using for this project,” 
Mohr said. 

When 
Housing 


the 
and 


Office 
Dining 


learned of the funding | 


from Hopkins Parents 
Fund, the project plans 


were updated based on | 


input from residential life; 
updates included a com- 
mon kitchen and a movie 
theater. 

“The space in Charles 
Common was very well 
received by students par- 
ticular the common kitch- 
en,” Mohr said. “[And a] 
movie theater has been 
brought up by students in 
a number of different as- 
sessments.” 

Overall, the University 
is excited by the possibili- 
ties of the Wolman Reno- 
vation Project. 

“Ym hoping students 
will be really excited 
about it,’ Mohr = said. 
“We're trying to create 
larger and much _ nicer 
spaces where students 
can relax.” 


’ COURTESY OF WWWJHUEDU/HDS 
The Wolman renovation will improve communal spaces for residents. 
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erformed at the Diwali celebration, followed by a “Class Clash” in which different years competed. 


Diwali celebration brings spirit to Family Weekend 


DIWALL, From Al 
“We had to coordinate 
with the Recreational 
Center, our club advisor 
| — there was just a lot of 
planning that went into 
hen 


music at points, avidly 
watching the performers 
and cheering for their 
friends. 

“T came because I have 
a lot of friends that are 
performing,” said Sopho- 


| About 1500 people came more Clinton Ogega. “I 
in and out of the festival also really wanted to cheer 
through- on the Sopho- 
out the more Class 

_ night. The during their 

loeent is Lheculture has ae ee: 
purposely so many differ- Other 

(eel SeaerOn sai : events in- 
Parent’s ent aspects to it. cluded Aarti, 

| Weekend . : a_ structured 
every year It is very diverse, prayer led at 
to increase with many differ- the end or 

|crowd start of any 
turn-out ent styles of dance religious fes- 
| and eX- tival. Parents 
| pose par- and languages. and _ students 
ents and —PARAS BHATT, alike stepped 
students to forward to 
Hindu cul- HSC PRESIDENT read passages 
| ture. of the San- 
“It’s the skrit prayer. 
largest en- “Aarti is 


tirely student-run event on 
campus.” Bhatt said. 

Diwali is funded 
through a grant from JHU 
Student Life as well as 
through its own group 
monetary resources. Most 
of the funds were appor- 
tioned to pay for the cater- 
ing. 
Candles were arranged 
on the stairs leading up to 
the entrance of the Ralph 
S. O’Connor Recreation 
Center in rows. Inside, 
Christmas lights lined 
the railings of the track 
and intersected across to 
the other side to form a 
Christmas light ceiling. 
Also there was a “Hall 
of Gods” displayed im- 
portant Hindu Gods and 
Goddesses as well as their 
cultural and religious sig- 
nificance. 

The last half of the 
night was dedicated to 
performances by Hop- 
kins Indian arts groups. 
Featured groups included 
Kranti, Shakti, JOSH and 
Masti. The performances 
culminated in a “Class 
Clash” as freshmen, soph- 
omore, junior and senior 
groups each performed 
their respective medley of 
dances. 

“Everyone was cheering 
each other on and we put 
a lot of effort into it,” Go- 
galakashan said. “Shaffer 
for the last two weeks has 
been full of kids rehearsing 
the dances.” 

“Everyone was looking 
forward to the Class Clash 


dance the most,” Bhatt 
said. “It’s a fun competi- 
tion and a good conclu- 
sion to the formal dances. 
We're going out with a 
bang.” 

The dancing dur- 
more of a loose interpre- 
tation of classical Indian 
dancing, with hints of 
modern dance styles. 
The audience responded 
enthusiastically to these 
dances, and the perform- 
ers clearly enjoyed them- 
selves. The crowd even 
clapped along to the 


ing the Class Clash was 


meant to draw the com- 
munity closer together be- 
cause everyone’s interact- 
ing.” Gopalakashan said. 
The Interfaith Center holds 
a similar prayer every Sun- 
day. 

Allin all, Diwali attend- 
ees agreed that the festival 
was tremendous fun and a 


huge success. 

“The food and the danc- 
ing were the best,” said 
sophomore Azam Qu reshi. 

Many of the attendees 
did not celebrate Diwali 
personally but were able 
to taste traditional Indian 
food and watch Indian 
classical dancing. 


“We use Diwali as an 
opportunity to expose 
people to Indian culture.” 
Bhatt said. “We want peo- 
ple to realize that the cul- 
ture has so many different 
aspects to it. It is very di- 
verse, with many different 
styles of dance and lan- 
guages.” 


ANGIE PINILLA/STAFF PHOTOGRAPHER 
The Diwali festival hoped to expose the community to Indian culture. 


Lack of funds puts local rec centers at risk 


REC CENTER, From A1 

In her official statement 
at the time, Rawlings-Blake 
stressed the importance of 
“a network of high-quality 
facilities that offer diverse 
and accessible programs 
and services for personal 
growth, health, learning 
and fun that enhances the 
quality of life in our com- 
munities.” 

The Mayor's Recreation 
Center Task Force, the ef- 
forts of which partially 
spurred a one percent in- 
crease in municipal spend- 
ing in March, concluded 
its research in August 
with the publication of the 
Recreation Center Task 
Force Implementation 
Plan. Downloadable via 
the Recreation and Parks 
website, the report delin- 
eates a plan for a “Char- 
ter Center Program,” en- 
abling private “interested 
groups” to operate exist- 
ing recreation facilities in 
Baltimore. 

The report also outlines 
more fiscally quixotic am- 
bitions, such as its plans to 
construct or “substantially 
renovate” four community 
centers in the next one to 
four years, in spite of the 
city’s various present bud- 
get constraints. 

At this time, however, 
the report’s more feasible 
strategies are the ones that 
struggle. The mayor's ‘ex- 
tension of the deadline for 
bids from private groups to 
subsidize the desired thir- 
ty-one recreational facili- 


1 


ties until last Wednesday, 
October 12 failed to pres- 
ent sufficient or completely 
veritable interest. 

City Deputy Comptrol- 
ler B. Harriet Taylor has 
submitted the received 
bids to various city depart- 
ments for financial and le- 
gal evaluation. The city has 
kept the proposals confi- 
dential, and it remains un- 
known which proposals 
will pass and, consequent- 
ly, which facilities will es- 
cape the rapidly narrowing 
budget window. 

Budget reports from the 
Recreation and Parks de- 
partment reveal that the 
city will fund the thirty- 
one recreation centers in 
question until the end 
of the year. In an official 
statement from Rawlings- 
Blake's office, a city spokes- 
person said that if addi- 
tional private entities fail 
to step up, centers not cov- 
ered in approved propos- 
als will be forced to close. 

Recreation Director Bill 
Tyler could not be reached 
for comment. 

Many Hopkins under- 
graduates have bemoaned 
the worst-case scenario 
here, citing the relation- 
ship between the universi- 
ty and: community service 
programs at the recreation 
centers as inexorably valu- 
able. The Johns Hopkins 
Center for Social Concern 

sponsors and houses the 
university's sixty service 
entities, many of which im- 
plement Baltimore’s com- 


munity centers as a forum 
for outreach. 

Crossover Basketball is 
one such entity, providing 
inner-city, at-risk Baltimore 
youth with mentorship via 
— as the name suggests — 
an afternoon of basketball 
with Hopkins undergradu- 
ates at the city’s Green- 
mount Recreation Center. 
In addition to’ basketball 
courts, the Greenmount fa- 
cility offers a computer lab, 
an arts and crafts center, a 
weight room, and an activ- 
ity space. 

Greenmount is among 
the centers who face the 
risk of closure. Until the 
city announces the ap- ° 
proved bids, the fate of the 
center remains unknown. 

Freshman Julian Fox, 
who works with Crossover 
Basketball, lamented the 
possibility. e 

“It’s great that Hopkin: 
students can interact with 
the Baltimore community 
through sports — it’s a good 
way to earn someone’s re- 
spect and interact with 
someone through friend- 
ship,” he said. “It should be 
more than an issue of dol- 
lars and sense.” 

He highlighted Balti- 
more’s youth as the demo- 
graphic most negatively 
impacted by the possibility 
of closure. 

“I don’t know what 
they'd do in their free 
time,” he said. “But play-. 
ing sports and doing arts | 
and crafts is definitely bet- 
ter than it.” 
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Exploring Saudi Arabia through scholarship The essential warm-up 
for all fitness levels 


his 
would 


week 


like 


omore 
Winder’s 


Emirates, Israel 
Palestinian _ ter- 
ritories with the 
Ibrahim __Lead- 
ership and Dia- 
logue Project 
and Professor 
Steven David. 
Bayly was 
selected along 
with from other 


and 


students from 
Hopkins and 
the University 


of Pennsylvania 
to participate in 
this all-expenses 
paid program 
whose goals are 
to allow quali- 
fied students to 
gain experience 
in facilitating 
communication 
sin the Midddle 
East. 

The goal is to overcome 
prejudice stemming from 
various sources and to 
inspire dialogue between 
differing parties. Finally, 
the program hopes to cre- 
ate a greater understand- 
ing for the participants 
through such __ interac- 
tions. 

The two week-long trip 
began on June 1st with an 
orientation in DC, where 
Bayly and his group met 
with prominent Muslim 
and Jewish American 
leaders and Jonathan Fin- 
er, the Senior Adviser for 
Middle Eastern Affairs in 
the Office of the Vice Pres- 
ident. 

They also visited the 
embassies of Saudi Ara- 
bia, UAE and _ Israel, 
where they met with dip- 
lomats and learned about 

current developments in 
each of the three nations 
that they would soon be 
~_visiting. 


~The. next stop on the 


program’s itinerary was 


| 
to 
talk about soph- 
Bayly 
expe- 
rience traveling to Saudi 
Arabia, The United Arab 
the 


Saudi Arabia, a country 
closed off to Westerners 
under most circumstance- 
es. According to ‘Bayly, 
The Saudi Arabian Minis- 
try of Education paid for 
the group to stay in the 


fanciest hotel in Riyadh 


(the capital)! While in Ri- 
yadh, the group toured 
the men and women’s 
campuses of King Saud 
University and Al-Yama- 
mah University. 

They also visited the 
King Faisal Center for Re- 


and the two Muslim stu- 
dents in the group went to 
Mecca to perform the holy 
pilgrimage. 


Next, the group visited 
the United Arab Emirates, 
where they went to Dubai 
Media City and discussed 


COURTESY OF BAYLY WINDER 
Student Bayly Winder poses with a Saudi family in the Riyadh airport of Saudi Arabia. 


the economic opportuni- 
ties in Dubai with some se- 
nior executives, and visited 
the world’s tallest build- 
ing and the world’s larg- 
est mall. They also saw an 
ATM that dispenses gold 
bars! 


search and From 
Islamic Stud- the UAE, 
ies, the King Bayly and 
Abdulaziz his group 
Center for made their 
National Dia- way to 
logue and the Israel. In 
offices of the Jerusalem, 
Commission they  vis- 
for Tourism ited Yad 
and Antiqui- Vashem, 
ties. the memo- 

Back at the : rial to the 
hotel, they Travel Columnist Holocaust, 
were able to and had 
speak with a panel 


Saudi students in a less for- 
mal setting, which Bayly 
says was a great opportu- 
nity to discuss life in the 
Kingdom and their views 
on America. 

Then the Ministry of 
Education flew them to the 
Red Sea City of Jeddah, 


discussion at the Interreli- 
gious Coordinating Coun- 
cil in Israel where they 
discussed the peace pro- 
cess with both Israelis and 
Palestinians, and of course, 
they visited the famous 
Dome of the Rock and the 
Western Wall. 


In Bethlehem, the stu- 
dents saw for their very 
own eyes the separation 
barrier dividing Palestin- 
ian territory from Israel 


— the symbol of the on- | 


going conflict. They also 
toured the Church of the 
Nativity and 
met with a Pal- 
estinian NGO, 
where they 
learned 
the difficulties 
that Palestin- 
ians experience 
when trying to 
travel in and out 
of Israel. 


settlements and 
heard the views 


servative 
lis. In Tel Aviv 
they visited 
the _Interdisci- 
plinary Cen- 
ter, Herzliya, 
where they met 


about | 


In Gush 
Etzion they 
toured Israeli | 


| discussed 


of the more con- | 
Israe- | 


with Dr. Dalia Fadila who | 


talked to the group about 


issues of education for | 


Palestinians living within 
Israel. 


So why should you ap- | 


ply for this program? If 
you are interested in the 
Middle East, this program 
is the perfect way for you 
to experience the region 
first hand — for free! 

iS J 
within the US to get a 
clear picture of the true 
nature of the events in 


very difficult | 


this controversial part of | 
the world, and the Ibra- | 


him project offers you 


the opportunity to make | 


judgments for yourself 
based on your experience 
and your _ interactions 


with the people who are | 
most knowledgeable on | 


the subject and most di- 


rectly involved in Middle | 


Eastern affairs. 

For more information, 
visit http://www.iie.org/ 
en/Programs/Ibrahim- 
Leadership-and-Dialogue- 
Project. 


Traditional Jewish kugelach makes a great sweet treat 


ugelach is a 

great, rolled 

cookie to make 

for a snack or 

essert. Tradi- 

tionally a Jewish food made 
on holidays, this rugelach is 
delicious year round. This 
was my first time making 


flour 

- 11/2 tablespoons sugar 

- 1/4 teaspoon salt 

- 2 sticks butter, cut into 
1/4 inch pieces 

- 8 ounces cream cheese, 
cut into 1/2 inch pieces 

2 tablespoons sour 

cream 


rugelach and A food 
it was so good processor 
fresh out of 
the oven. Direc- 
This reci- tions: 
pe takes lon- Te bulse 
ger than a the flour, 
normal cook- sugar and 
ie because salt in a food 
ou MUSt Heres processor. 
leave time AllisonBorko 2 Aca 
for the dough , butter, cream 
to Geel Fi ood Columnist cheese and 
but you can sour cream 
always just and mix for 


work on some homework 
while you wait. 

This is an easy to fol- 
low recipe and I would 
definitely recommend it for 
someone looking to try out 
anew dessert. Enjoy! 


Ingredients: 
- 2 1/4 cups all purpose 


i] 


around 25 one-second puls- 
es. The dough should come 
together in small, uneven 
pebbles. 

3. Then, after removing 
it from the food processor, 
press the dough into one 
long strip and cut into even 
quarters. 

4. Press each quarter 


COURTESY OF ALLISON BORKO 
Rugelach offers an alternative to traditional cookies and can be enjoyed year-round. 


into a small disk and cover 
both sides with wax paper. 

5. On top of the wax 
paper, use a rolling pin to 
flatten and form an 8 1/2 
inch circle. Place this flat- 
tened dough in the wax 


‘paper in the freezer for 30 


minutes. Now it’s time to 
prepare the filling. 


Ingredients: 

- 1 cup sugar 

- 1 tablespoon cinnamon 

- 1 cup raisins 

- 2 cup walnuts, finely 
chopped in the food pro- 
cessor 

-2 cups chocolate chips 


Directions: 

1. Remove the dough 
from the freezer and take 
off the top wax paper and 
begin to create the filling. 

2. Lay down the sugar 
cinnamon mixture, then 
walnuts, then chocolate 
and finally the raisins (Per- 
sonally, I don’t like walnuts 
or raisins, so I just use extra 
chocolate. Feel free to get 
creative though — you can 
use a variety of ingredients, 

but I suggest craisins, 
white chocolate 
chips and macada- 
mia nuts too). 

There are two 
ways to prepare the 
rugelach. Rugelach 
literally means “it- 
tle twists” in Yid- 
dish, so here are the 
two different twist- 
ing options: 


We can roll the 
dough to get “Cut 
Rugelach” 

3. Rolling this is 
just like rolling su- 
shi or strudel. Make 
sure to tuck in the 
dough to start and 
then roll over it- 
self. The dough is 
sticky, so use the 
wax paper to avoid 
touching the dough 


and having it stick to your 
hands. 

4. Once rolled, cut off 
the end pieces if the filling 
does not reach the end. 

5. Cut the roll into one 
inch pieces and freeze for 
15 minutes. 


Or, we can make “Cres- 
cent Rugelach.” This type 
takes longer, but in my 
opinion, looks better 

6. Once you have laid 
down the filling on the cir- 
cular dough, cut the dough 
into slices as if cutting a 
pizza pie. 

7. Take each slice and 
roll from what would be 
the “crust” inwards, mak- 
ing the rugelach skinnier 
on the outside and thicker 
on the inside. Once again, 
use wax paper to avoid 
having the dough stick to 
your hands. 

8. Then, put the individ- 


_ual crescents in the freezer 


for 15 minutes. 


Finally, create a glaze to 
bake the rugelach. 


Ingredients: 
- 2 large eggs 
- 2 tablespoons milk 


Directions: 

1. Separate the egg yolk 
and white. To do this, crack 
the egg in half while keep- 
ing the egg yolk in the bot- 
tom half. 

Then, slide the yolk from 
one half of the eggshell to the 
other while letting the egg 
white fall into a bowl under- 
neath. Continue this process 
until only the yolk remains. 

2. Whisk together the 
egg yolk and milk. 

3. Brush the top and 
sides of the rugelach with 
this mixture 

4. Bake for 21-23 min- 
utes until golden brown, 
pour some cinnamon sug- 
ar on top of the rugelach, 
and they are ready to eat! 


Ss we 
proach — the 
eighth week 
since the start 
of the — fall 
term, | hope that you have 
begun or have continued 
your new healthy lifestyle. 
And by this eighth week, 
we've talked about count- 
less aspects to consider 
when we want to improve 
our overall fitness level. 
We've covered how cer- 
tain foods help the body 
perform better while oth- 
ers help the cells break 
down unwanted fat. We’ve 
the difference 
between endurance train- 
ing and short interval en- 
ergy burst training. We’ve 
established how to eat 
throughout the day to keep 
our energy levels up and 
metabolism revved. We’ve 
even delved inside my 
head and the reasons why 
I choose to make working 
out a large part of my life. 
And for those of you 
who have read enough on 
generics for now, I agree, 
let’s go deeper. 
The Warm-Up 
Whether you're a new- 
bie or a pro, here’s some 
advice that should be com- 
mon sense to you: warm- 
up. For now, let’s focus on 
this important phase of 
the workout and spend the 
next two weeks making 
sure we do it right. 
Why is warming up 
important? Light move- 


a p- 


| ments in this stage help a 


number of body parts ad- 
just to the physical labor 


| you're about to perform. 


Once I feel sweat seeping 
through parts of my shirt, 
then I know that my body is 
ready to amp it up. The fol- 
lowing are some warm-up 
routines: 

Beginner: 

- One slow lap around 
a field (two to four around 
the indoor track) followed 
by leg stretches, a few 
kneeling push-ups and 
upper body extensions on 
the indoor stretching ma- 
chines 

- Eight minutes on the 
elliptical or six minutes 
on the tread mill at 25 per- 
cent max speed, stretches 
and arm circles and move- 
ments with very light 
weights 2.5lbs-8Ibs 

- Fast walk around a field 
or indoor track, at each of the 
four corners do one of the 
following; ten jumping jacks, 
six kneeling push-ups, six 
vertical jumps reaching for 
the ceiling and five lunges 
on each leg 

Intermediate: 

- Two slow laps around a 
field (four to six around the 
indoor track) followed by 
stretches and movements 
with light weights 8lbs- 
12.5lbs 

- 10 minutes on the el- 
liptical or six minutes at 
40 percent max speed, 
stretches 

- Jump rope for counts 
of 50 second or one min- 
ute intervals, push-ups, 
stretches, light weights, re- 
peat three times 

Advanced: 

Six to 10 minutes 
around a track or treadmill 
at 50 percent max speed, 


Tendons and 
ligaments 

are more 

susceptible to injury or 
even tearing when they 
are stiff. 

This increased blood 
flow helps prevent inju- 
ries because it allows for 
great flexibility and elas- 
ticity in stretching exer- 
cises so you don’t move 
beyond the threshold of 
certain body parts. 

Physiologically, getting 
your blood pumping pre- 
pares your cardiovascular 
system for more strenuous 
activity. Lungs need time 
to adjust to heavier breath- 
ing, blood vessels need 
time to adjust their dila- 
tion for higher blood pres- 
sure, and the heart needs 
time to gradually work up 
to a fast pump. 

All of these things hap- 
pen to accommodate for in- 
creased oxygen and nutrient 
intake from the blood as a 
result of strain on the body. 

This way, you get a con- 
tinuous and easy transition 
from rest to stress. As you 
do your stretches and your 
jumping jacks, you will feel 
your body temperature rise, 
a little sweat through your 
shirt and a more noticeable 
pulse inside your chest. 

Equally as important and 
simultaneously occurring is 
the preparation of your ner- 
vous system. You may not 
be consciously aware of it, 
but your motor skills are not 
as refined during the early 
stages of a workout. 

The reason for this lack 
of bodily synchroniza- 
tion is because loosening 
up enhances the speed of 
nerve impulse transmis- 
sions, which improves 
neuromuscular and motor 
coordination. 

Personally, I like to spend 
at least 15 minutes warming 
up before any cardio, plyo, 
lifting or strength training 
session. If I’m not sweating, 
I'm not done warming up. 


This includes getting stretches, medicine ball 
blood flow to movements 
all the right Jump 
| places. More rope for 
blood going counts of 50 
to the mus- or two min- 
cles helps ute intervals, 
prevent skel- push-ups, 
etal and con- pull-ups, 
nective  in- light weights, 
juries. Cold repeat four 
muscles do times 
not absorb Vang i Jog for 
shock or im- tie. Bai three oie 
pact well. Fitness Columnist utes, Select 


a__ distance, 
divide it into 
thirds and 
run 15 percent, 35 percent 
and 70 percent of max ef- 
fort for each third respec- 
tively, stretch, light weights 

While it is always neces- 
sary to warm-up, if you feel 
tired during any of these 
exercise above, stop and go 
to your workout or contin- 
ue with them but cut your 
workout short. You don’t 
want to waste all of your 
energy doing jumping jacks 
if you originally wanted to 
do ten sets of squats. 

Besides, the physical 
benefits of warming up, 
it’s also important to know 
what you’re in for. Giving 
yourself 10 or even five 
minutes to jog and stretch 
lets you think about what 
exactly your workout will 
consist of and immerse 
you in the mindset of car- 
rying through that routine. 
There is almost no way you 
can have a good workout 
if you're not mentally pre- 
pared and willing to do it. 

Believe it or not, the zone 
is a real thing, and when 
people get into it, they will 
forget about answering 
texts, talking to a friend 
across the room or the time 
left before they have to leave. 

Warm-up time is your 
time and it prepares you 
and no one else for what 
ensues, be it stadium stairs, 
a five mile run, 150 meter 
sprints or supersets on the 
bench. 

If you can get into the 
routine of properly warm- 
ing up before every ses- 
sion, you will realize that 
you've come a long way 
and you owe it to yourself 

to have a good workout. 

Sure, it may be hard to 
get used to working up a 
sweat beforehand or spend- 
ing all that energy just to 
prepare yourself, but if you 
can find a path with no ob- 
stacles, it probably doesn’t 
lead anywhere. 
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Editorials 


Interim use of the Olmsted Lot 


On Oct. 9, protesters gathered at 
the Olmstead lot between St. Paul 
and Charles on 33rd. The protesters 
asked the University to develop the 
land. The University expressed its 
intent to build on the lot, but cited 
financial constraints as the reason 
for not moving forward. It is easy 
to be frustrated with the lack of 
progress, but the University’s con- 


cerns are reasonable. 


That said, the lot is an eyesore, 
and there are many low-cost op- 
tions for beautifying it in the inter- 
im. One can easily envision a lev- 
eled, grassy lot for pickup games 
of Frisbee or soccer, a garden spon- 
sored by student groups, a bar- 
beque pit or an enclosed meeting 
area with benches. All or a com- 
bination of these options could be 


realized by the University. There 
might be a good and low-cost way 
to put the lot to use while the Uni- 


versity gathers the resources to ac- 
tually build. 

For this reason, the University 
ought to open itself up to sugges- 
tions from students and groups on 
campus about what to do with the 
lot in the interim. Proposals would 
be evaluated on utility and feasibil- 
ity, with the University having fi- 
nal say. By tapping the marketplace 
of ideas in this way, administrators 
can think of a variety of different 
uses for the lot. It will also be able 
to beautify the lot so that way it is 
less of an eyesore over the next few 
years. 

Hopkins paid $12.5 million for 
the lot. It is a waste to allow the 
land to sit vacant and ugly while 
it could be put to good use at low 
cost. Almost everyone wants the 
University to build on the land. But 
this does not mean that we should 
have to wait to enjoy it. 


Baltimore rec centers Jace tough times 


By the end of the year, Baltimore 
will stop funding 31 of its 55 rec- 
reational centers. The city aims to 
hand over control of these centers 
to private groups, but the demand 
in the private sector is sparse and 
the proposals from private groups 
that Baltimore City Recreation and 
Parks has received would only cov- 
er half of the 31 centers. 

As it stands, these centers will be 
closed if no more private companies 
are interested. Recreational centers 
serve many different functions for 
their communities. The programs, 
which are directed at both children 
and adults, include sports facilities, 
computer labs and arts and crafts. 
The centers are extremely benefi- 
cial for their communities because 
they offer the residents access to re- 
sources that might not be available 
otherwise. 

Through their programs, recre- 
ational centers teach and promote 
many fundamental, valuable skills 
and hobbies. If these healthy, ben- 
eficial outlets are shut down, neigh- 
borhood youths may be more sus- 
ceptible to negative influences. The 

centers are necessary for creating 
a safe and productive leisure envi- 
ronment. 

With youths returning from 

juvenile detention in particular, 
recreational centers are recog- 


nized as a main factor in deter- 
mining whether. or not a youth 
reoffends. Having programs and 
facilities regularly available helps 
give them purpose and integrate 
them back into their communi- 
ties. 

The safety and well being of its 
neighborhoods should be of para- 
mount importance to the city of 
Baltimore. Baltimore should con- 
tinue to support these 15 remain- 
ing recreational centers financially 
should no more private offers be 
made. 

Also, many Hopkins students 
are involved with recreational cen- 
ters through Hopkins groups. One 
of the locations Hopkins students 
frequently visit is in Greenmount, 
and this is one of the locations at 
risk of being shut down. 

If Baltimore were closing these 
recreational centers to reorga- 
nize its budget in support of other 
youth-oriented programs the situ- 
ation might not be so dire. Since 
this does not appear to be the case, 
though, this editorial board urg- 
es Baltimore to continue offering 
these valuable and much needed 
services to its communities. By 
halving the number of centers, the 
city will be denying thousands of: 
its residents access to tools and fa- 
cilities they need. 
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All 


With the exception of editorials, 
the opinions expressed here are those 
of the contributors. They are not 
necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 


GOP's fiesty debate showcases the faults in its candidates 


n Tuesday, the 

eighth Republican 

presidential debate 

was held in Las 

Vegas. There have 
been an abundance of debates re- 
cently- this one marked the fifth 
since the beginning of 
September- but no de- 
bate so far was nearly as 
testy and hostile as this 
one. 

Frontrunners Mitt 
Romney, a former goy- 
ernor of Massachusetts, 
and Rick Perry, the cur- 
rent longstanding gov- 
ernor of Texas, were in 
the midst of the most 
heated exchanges, but 
almost all of the candi- 
dates made some noise 
at one point in the de- 
bate. 

With the primary 
looking very hotly con- 
tested- Perry, Romney 
and Herman Cain have 
led the polls at some 
point during the cam- 
paign- the debates have 
been times of great im- 
portance for candidates looking 
to get the upper hand. However, 
few expected such a contentious 
encounter. 

Perry, who has claimed that 
debating is not his strong suit, 
proved that to be the case once 
again with his performance. 
While it may have been an im- 
provement over his previous 
dismal outings, his elocution and 
ability to respond to questions 
convincingly remains well below 
the standard to which Americans 
should hold presidential candi- 
dates. 

And those faults do not even 
include Perry’s most glaring 
shortcoming. Throughout the de- 
bate (most notably with Romney, 
but also with Santorum), Perry 
refused to abide by the rules of 
the debate and repeatedly spoke 

ut of turn, as if shouting over 
Hie" Wisengnie Tee his argu- 
ments more valid. ~~" 

While it is true that nearly ev- 
ery candidate spoke out at some 


point and that it could demon- 
strate a passion and determina- 
tion suitable for a leader, that is 
not the reaction most viewers got 
from Perry’s petulance. Rather, 
Perry appeared to have lost con- 
trol and resorted to a juvenile 


shouting match. An inability to 
stay calm under pressure is en- 
tirely unbefitting of a potential 
President. 

The squabble with Santorum 
came in reference to Perry’s 
stance on the TARP bailout. San- 
torum claimed that Perry had 
written a letter (on the day that 
the bailout was to be voted on) 
to Congress urging them to ‘act’ 
and pass the bill. Perry claimed 
that he instead was asking them 
to ‘act’ by cutting regulations. 
Santorum appeared to have Per- 
ry dead to rights on the specifics 
of the issue and as a result Perry 
came off not only as rude, but 
also a flip-flopper. 

Romney, on the other hand, 
retained his composure far bet- 
ter throughout the debate. At the 
same time, he was able to express 


Ian Scott is a sophomore Interna- 
tional Studies major from New 
York, N.Y. He is the Opinions editor 
| for The News-Letter. 


Nash Jenkins 


an emotion and even a sense of 
power that was lacking from his 
campaign so far. Without getting 
flustered and blurting out un- 
derhanded comments as Perry 
did, Romney raised his voice and 
stopped the others from speaking 


ae 


THETAKEAWAY.ORG 
Republican presidential hopefuls Rick Perry(left) and Mitt Romney(right) engaged in one of many contentious exchanges. 


over him during his turn. In re- 
sponse to Perry’s accusation that 
he had hired illegal immigrants 
to work on his property, Romney 


even got angry himself. This cul- | 


minated in his grabbing Perry’s | 
shoulder, an act which some have | 


denounced as crossing the line. 
However, to me at least, Rom- 
ney never appeared to lose con- 
trol of himself. Having said that, 
he appeared to have lost control 


in another way by repeatedly | 


appealing to moderator Ander- 
son Cooper to intervene against 
Perry and the other rule-break- 
ers. Still, this error is relatively 
minor. 


Americans. According to the 
lax Policy Center, Cain’s policy 
would lower after-tax income of 
families making up to $110,000 a 
year by six percent. 

When confronted about his 
plan, Cain repeatedly stated 
that his competitors 
were confusing ‘apples 
and oranges’. This 
type of response, in 
which he encouraged 
people to read about 
his policy on his web- 
site rather than truly 
explain it, was not con- 
vincing and Romney 
ultimately put Cain in 
his place by using his 
own terminology. 

At the end of the day, 
there were concrete win- 
ners and losers. Once 
again, and to no one’s 
surprise, Perry faltered. 
Michele Bachmann and 
Ron Paul only grabbed 
the spotlight for brief 
moments- Bachmann 
for an absurd plea to 
single mothers and Paul 


for an even more absurd tirade 
about Reagan. Cain, despite his 
strong, poling, did not deliver a 
show-stealing performance and 
fumbled often. 

Romney, in effect, won by de- — 
fault. As seems to be the case in 
this campaign, no one seems ca- 
pable of stepping up to the plate to 
match Romney, at least in the de- 
bates. While Romney’s poll num- 
bers have at times been surpassed 
by Perry and Cain, inevitably, as 
the campaign wears on, both of 
those contenders will fade away as 
their policies fail to hold water. 

Romney was not without fault, 
and the fact that he has not estab- 
lished a substantial lead in the 
polls already signifies the Repub- 
lican voters’ inability to accept 
him fully. Whether this is due to 
his religion or his business back- 
ground, his flip-flopping is un- 
clear. The fact of the matter is that 
because the GOP cannot stand 
behind Romney (not to mention 
stop bickering like children at the 
debates), Obama can rest easy. He, 
not any of the candidates, was the 
winner of last Tuesday’s debate. 


Omar Qureshi 


Replacing oil subsidies 
with taxes to go green 


he United States cur- 
rently subsidizes do- 
mestic oil producers. 
It pays $50 billion 
annually to compa- 


| nies for the domestic extraction 


Cain, a former CEO of God- | 


father’s Pizza, received criticism 
from all sides at the beginning of 
the debate for his 9-9-9 tax plan. 
The plan, which replaces all ex- 
isting taxes with a 9 percent tax 
of business transactions, a 9 per- 
cent personal income tax, and a 
9 percent federal sales tax, would 
| actually raise taxes on most 


Occupiers lack direction and intelligence 


ot to my surprise, 
I’m smarter than 
a Wall Street oc- 
cupier. 

I establish my 
above assertion on the results of 
a poll conducted by New York 
magazine last week, which - in 
a refreshing juxtaposition to 
the publication’s generally not- 
so-subtle liberal slant — cast the 
Uber-liberal dogmatists of the 
Occupy Wall Street movement 
(outburst? Cry for attention?) as 
baselessly radical and tragically 
ill-informed. ; 

The survey asked the long- 
haired young protesters. in 
downtown Manhattan fairly 
basic questions of economic cur- 
rent affairs — basic, at least, for 
someone swarming the nation’s 
financial districts, commanding 


some diaphanous, anything-but- 
defined-but-yeah-we'll-scream- 
about-it notion of “economic 
change.” 

No, the chairman of the Fed- 
eral Reserve is not — as more 

than twenty percent, believe it or 
not, of those surveyed replied — 
“some old Jewish guy.” And for 
the 65 percent who don’t know 
who Elizabeth Warren is, let me 
phrase it in terms they'll under- 
stand, or at least not pillory: she 
hates Wall Street as much as they 
do. 

Placing all personal political 
convictions aside, I’m troubled. 
For the purpose of this article, 
I’m a critic of neither liberals nor 
conservatives, but of idiots. 

Idiots, it seem, have no par- 
ticular partisan predisposition. 
Take, for example, the Tea Party 
movement, of which Occupy 
Wall Street has been called its lib- 
eral counterpart. I mean, really. 
The ultraconservative rhetoric of 
many of the populist advocates 
is as polemic, erroneous and gro- 
tesquely baseless as the Radio- 
head-rocking egalitarian punks 


currently camped out in Man- 
hattan’s Zuccotti Park, the plaza 
of Dallas’s city hall, and, yes, 
Baltimore’s Inner Harbor. These 
are the voices of what some have 
dubbed second American Revo- 
lution. Stellar. 

There is absolutely no deny- 
ing that the U.S. is in a state of 
political and economic flux, if 
not sheer entropy. And so it goes 
with the rest of the world. 2011 
has been a year of upheaval, per- 
haps best manifested in the case 
of Arab Spring, when hundreds 
of thousands of oppressed indi- 
viduals in Egypt, Tunisia, Libya 
and other Middle Eastern states 
successfully tore the fabric of 
their authoritarian governments 
by means of protests, demon- 
strations and — a favorite, now, 
of the Occupy Wall Street scene 
— Twitter. 

Some protests were civil, some 
wefe brashly violent. All, howev- 
er, were guided. The movements 
for liberation across the Middle 
East trafficked in calculations 
and were committed to specif- 
ics, stressing that unfair rule be 
eradicated and absent liberties be 
imposed. 

Meanwhile, there’s us. There 
are the Tea Party radicals who 
genuinely believe that Presi- 
dent Obama is a veritable Com- 
munist (he’s not) and the sizable 
margin of Occupiers who think 
Elizabeth Warren is Warren 
Buffett’s wife (she isn’t). 

While, my critique likely 
manifests itself as a shout from 
the ivory tower, the scoffs of a 
WASP-y political science major, 
I assure you that education and 
financial means are not the is- 
sue here. The majority of the 
Arab Spring protesters, after 


Nash Jenkins is a freshman political 
science and Writing Seminars dou- 
ble major from Wilmington, N.C. 


all, were uneducated and poor, 
to put it frankly. 

Meanwhile, the U.S. sees 
some highly educated, highly 
accomplished individuals mak- 
ing some pretty brash state- 
ments — or, worse, making some 
even brasher policies. My point: 
the American political game, 
at least via the common man’s 
pursuance to the First Amend- 
ment, has become frighteningly 
stupid. 

What's even more frighten- 
ing is that its foundation often 
politically sound, politically le- 
gitimate, only to be warped by 
radicalism. 

The kangaroo court of to- 
day’s political activism is, ironi- 
cally and tragically, rooted in 
brilliance. For example, one of 
Occupy Wall Street’s few con- 
crete stipulations — the demand 
for public input in constitu- 
tional revisions — derives from 
the scholastic work of Lawrence 
Lessig, Harvard Law. School 
professor and political scien- 
tists. 

Where, then, are the Lessigs 
in Zuccotti Park? Where are the 
Tea Party’s Joe Plumbers ana- 
lyzing and rebuking Obama’s 
retreat from neoliberalism, just 
as those in Egypt critiqued 
Hosni Mubarak’s gross inter- 
pretation of Sharia law? Politi- 
cal change in America is con- 
tingent on its people. For such 
change to not prove dire, its 
people must know the country 
they seek to reform. 

Yes, Ben Bernanke might be 
— as eight percent of Occupi- 
ers claimed - “some asshole/ 
idiot,” but there’s more to it, 
believe it or not. Behind every 
opinion, there must be facts to 
substantiate it. And behind ev- 
ery revolution, there must be 
people — if even just a few good 
outspoken men - who know 
those facts. 


and sale of oil. This subsidy is 
a waste of taxpayer dollars and 
must end. The federal govern- 
ment should more heavily tax 


| foreign oil companies to the an- 


ticipated total of $50 billion. It 
should spend the revenue from 
this tax on subsidizing the de- 
velopment of basic research on 
green energy. 

A subsidy forces the govern- 
ment to pay money out while a 
tax brings money in. When the 
government subsidizes domes- 
tic oil, American companies can 
extract oil more cheaply because 
the government pays part of the 
cost. This allows domestic firms 
to compete more effectively with 
foreigners. A tax produces the 
same result. When foreign cor- 
porations are taxed, those firms 
wind up passing on higher costs 
to consumers. 

This enables domestic firms, 
who do not face the higher tax 
burden, to charge less than 
foreigners, which advantages 
U.S. oil. If two different poli- 
cies achieve the same result, but 
one costs money and the other 
makes money, the government 
should obviously choose the lat- 
ter. This simple arithmetic justi- 
fies the elimination ‘of domestic 
oil subsidies in favor of foreign 
taxes. 

Either a tax or a subsidy will 
lower the overall price of gas. 
Many critics comment that 
cheaper fossil fuels delay prog- 
ress into green technologies. The 
truth is that green technologies 
need to be more thoroughly de- 
veloped. The backbone of tech- 
nological development is basic 
research. Without it, there is not 
a rich enough base of data from 
which to create new products. 
Unfortunately, the private sector 
has weak incentives to work on 
basic research since the results 


of such research are not immedi- * 


ately profitable. 

This problem is exacerbated 
in green energy firms, which are 
currently suffering due to poor 
demand for their products. Thus, 
it is unreasonable to expect green 
firms to undertake costly, but 
necessary, basic research projects 
because they simply cannot af- 
ford to. Thus, if the government 
is serious about making prog- 
ress on the development of green 
technology it must foot the bill. 
By utilizing the money saved by 
taxing foreign oil companies on 
basic research, the government 
can help advance green technolo- 
gies without adding to the deficit. 

Basic research on potential 
energy efficient technologies is 
promising, but research need not 


be limited in this way. Research 
on pollution containment from 
oil, coal and natural gas is very 
promising. Though the fruits of 
such research are probably many 
years away, the potential benefits 
are tremendous. 

America has had a long his- 
tory of leading the globe in 
major innovations. One. need 
only look to Silicon Valley and 
American pharmaceuticals to 
see how American businesses 
can set the global standard. 
These industries succeeded in 
large part because of govern- 
ment investment in startup re- 
search on microchips and vacci- 
nations. By having the foresight 
of financing research before it 
seems profitable, the govern- 
ment can ensure that progress 
made by American businesses 
will define the trajectory of 
global energy use. 

In any case, this program will 
lead to the creation of jobs in the 
short term. After all, someone 
needs to conduct the research 
and build the facilities for the 
research. In itself, this justifies 
spending on basic research on 
green technologies. The govern- 
ment can take any jobs it can 
get, and the best jobs are those 
that come with no increase to the 
deficit. 

In the longer term, Ameri- 
can innovation will create more 
jobs in America. After all, when 
American firms innovate they 
continue to do so in America. 
This opens up more jobs and 
leads to greater capital inflows 
as foreigners buy American de- 
signed products. Over the past 20 
years, America has lost its edge 
in production but led the world 
in innovation. This is the reason 
that America still remains the 
foremost economic power in the 
world. 

The world is staring down a 
climate disaster that will wreak 
havoc unless slowed. The finite 
supply of energy is being far 
outstripped by increasing global 
demand for it. The cost of energy 
is increasing at an unsustainable 
rate and is adding to the costs of 
consumers and business alike. In 
light of these realities, the gov- 
ernment must try something, lest 
future generations be quite liter- 
ally doomed. 

This plan replaces a subsidy 
with a tax and has no adverse 
effect on the result of the origi- 
nal policy. It initiates critical 
research, and will provide jobs 
both in the near and long terms. 


It does all of this without contrib- 


uting to the deficit. For these rea- 
sons, America must act. It cannot 
afford not to. 


Omar Qureshi is a senior philoso- 
phy and International Studies dou- 
ble major from Monnett, Mo. 
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Competitions abound 
over Greek Weekend 


By FLORENCE LAU 
Your Weekend Editor 


This weekend, the Hop- 


kins sororities and 
ternities will be compet- 
Ing against each other in 
various events over Greek 
Weekend 2011. 


Thursday, Oct. 20 
Penny Wars: 

Put coins in your favor- 
ite fraternity or sorority’s 
jar to give them points, and 
put bills in the others to 
take away points. All pro- 
ceeds benefit the Story Pals 
program at Barclay School. 
Breezeway, 11 a.m. — 2 p.m. 


Mr. Phi Mu Competition: 

The Hopkins men will 
be competing in a pageant 
style contest and winners 
will be chosen by a combi- 
nation of judges, audience 
votes and donations. This 
event is $5. Mudd 26,7 — 9 
p.m. 


Friday, Oct. 21 
Alpha Phi Casino Night 
Come to this huge mock 
casino, including  cos- 
tumes, decor and gambling 
tables. Food and drinks 
will be served. This event 


tra- 


is $5. Charles Commons Ball- 
rooms, 7 — 10 p.m 

Saturday, Oct. 22 
Breastival 

[his is a fun event to raise 
awareness about breast can- 
cer, complete with games, 
food and raffle tickets. Gil- 
man Quad, 12 — 4 p.m 


Cook-Off Hosted by Kappa 
Kappa Gamma and Beta The- 
ta P1: 

Sample dishes by the 
Greeks and student groups 
will be judged by votes 
from the audience. Entry is 
$5 or three canned goods 
to be donated to the Mary- 
land Food Bank. Levering 
Plaza, 4 — 6 p.m. 


Sigma Chi Trivia Night 
Stephen Walsh will be 
hosting this trivia night 
where fraternity and sorori- 
ty teams will face off against 
each other. Great Hall, 7 p.m. 


Sunday, Oct. 23 
Pi Beta Phi and PIKE Present 
Powderpuff 

Watch the Hopkins so- 
rorities compete for the 
championship in flag foot- 
ball. Homewood Field, 12 — 
4 p.m. 


COURTESY OF ABHMS.ORG 


The first event of Greek Weekend will be Penny Wars on the Breezeway. 
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Getting oul into Baltimore is harder said than done 


n his Aug. 23 email to 
faculty, students and 
staff members, Presi- 
dent Ron _ Daniels 
wrote, “Johns Hop- 
kins is not justin Baltimore, 
but also proudly from Bal- 
timore.” In many regards, 
this is true. We can see this 
in the President’s Day of 
Service, in the work going 
on at the Center for Social 
Concern, in this summer’s 
Community Internship 


COURTESY OF FRUMFORUM.COM 
The closest Charm City Circulator stop near Homewood campus is the Purple Line stop at Penn Station. 


will never actually be true. 

The fundamental prob- 
lem is not that Hopkins 
students are uninterested 
or that the opportunities 
are not available. 

The problem is that the 
Homewood campus itself 
is not really part of Balti- 
more. Rather, it has become 
a_ closed-off community 
within the greater Balti- 
more area. 

And so, while every 


Program now and 
and in the e then we 
countless Plestis do go into 
other — vol- the city 
unteer and B id ; B | ; (whether 
community il ging a timore it be for a 


engagement 
| initiatives on campus. 

But even service oppor- 
tunities do not mean stu- 
dents feel that they are from 
Baltimore. In many cases, it 
can actually create the op- 

| posite effect. Some begin 
to adopt an “us-and-them” 
mentality—a linguistic 
barrier that makes us more 
Hopkins students going 
(usually just for a day) into 
Baltimore than Baltimore 
residents who happen to 
go to Hopkins. 


| Unless we feel invested 


in Baltimore as a city, as a 
| whole, the kind of vision 
| President Daniels holds 


Calendar 
of JHU 
Events 


Site ee 
OBARREL.COM 


Conversations in 
Medicine 
- Symposium 
6-7 p.m: 
Charles Commons 
Ballroom A 


Dr. Edward Miller, 
CEO of Johns Hop- 
kins Medicine, will 
be reflecting on 
his 14-year journey 
‘as an academic re- 
search, clinician and 
the Dean of the 
School of Medicine. 


— Structural Dillem- 
» mas in US-China 
Currency Conflict 
7:30 — 8:30 p.m. 
Gilman 132 


Sociology Professor 


Ho-fung Hung will 
be speaking about 
issues ranging from 
RMB appreciation 
to China’s invest- 
ment in US debt. 
Q&A will follow. 


Senior Pub Night 
8:30 p.m. —.12 
Nolan’s 


The senior class 
council will be serv- 
ing drinks and pizza 
at Nolan’s. 


Bakesale for 
Boobies 


IOC Ip as 
Breezeway 


The sisters of Alpha 
Kappa Delta Phi are 
kicking off Breast 
Cancer Awareness 
Week by selling 
pink cupcakes for s1 
as well as raffle tick- 
ets for gift cards to 
various local busi- 
nesses. 
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JHEC Senior 
Showcase 
S90 pile 
In front of MSE, 
quad side 


The senior mem- 
bers of the Hopkins 
Entertainer’s Club 
will be performing 
in a special show 
for the Homewood 
Arts Certificate. 


Harry Potter and 
the Deathly 
Hallows: Pt. 2 
Ss Daa 
Mudd 26 


The HOP is screen- 
ing the second part 
of the epic conclu- 
sion of the Harry 
Potter series this 
Friday. 


HSO Concert 
8 p.m. 
Shriver Hall 


The Hopkins Sym- 
phony Orchestra 
presents three piec- 
es by Witold Luto- 
slawski, | Frederic 
Chopin and Anto- 


‘nin Dvorak, respec- 


tively. Concerts are 
free for students 
and s10 for others. 


volunteer 
program or just a random 
dinner away from Nolan’s), 
we do not really live in 
Baltimore. Because of this 
insulation, we don’t really 
develop a connection fo 
Baltimore, and — as Presi- 
dent Daniels phrased it — 
feel from Baltimore. 

On the one hand, there 
is the issue of safety, 
which, of course, is a valid 
concern. But there is a dif- 
ference between rational 
worrying and blanket as- 
sumptions. 

One of my earliest 
memories coming to col- 
lege was the freshman 


security walk. Our guide 
led us over to 33rd Street 
and Guilford Avenue and 
told us to memorize the 
street corner and consider 
it a boundary. Somehow, 
it seemed, crossing a street 
would make all the differ- 
ence in the world. 

And, so while we are 
continuously told that 
there is so much we as stu- 
dents can learn from Bal- 
timore, we are simultane- 
ously given another notion 
from our parents, from 
our friends, from The Wire 
and from the school itself. 
The streets outside Home- 
wood, they seem to say, are 
not safe. 

If we truly want to be 
from Baltimore, the first 
step is making it acces- 
sible. This means consider- 
ing how we talk and think 
about Baltimore. 

But even more basic 
than that is something as 
simple as public transpor- 
tation. 

Getting around _ this 
city is quite the challenge. 
Now, growing up with 
the New York City sub- 
way system, I admittedly 
might be a bit spoiled. But 
I don’t believe asking for a 
decent, reliable and con- 
sistent means of transpor- 


tation is too radical. 

Part of the issue is that 
Baltimore as a city has fall- 
en behind in its infrastruc- 
ture development. There 
are some signs of progress, 
The Charm City Circulator, 
for example, has been a big 
help in filling Baltimore's 
transportation needs. 

But it does not come by 
Hopkins. To get onto the 
Purple Line, we would 
have to first go to Penn Sta- 
tion. 

Moreover, while it’s a 
good first bridge between 
Baltimore communities, it 
does miss a lot of neighbor- 
hoods. 

Given the shortcomings 
of city-sponsored public 
transportation, Hopkins 
needs to play a more active 
role. 

To be fair, there are sey- 
eral initiatives — the most 
useful, in my mind, being 
the JHMI shuttle. It is a 
great bridge between Hop- 
kins institutions, princi- 
pally Homewood campus, 
Peabody and the Johns 
Hopkins Medical Institute, 

But that also means that 
other areas of Baltimore 
remain out of access for 
many Hopkins students, 

But it’s not even that. 

Long wait times be- 
tween bus arrivals are its 
biggest obstacle. For exam- 
ple, on the weekend, when 
most students would con- 
sider getting out of Home- 
wood, the JHMI stops only 
once every hour at the In- 
terfaith Center. 

The Blue Jay shuttle, ad- 
mittedly much improved 
from last year, faces the 
same lag problem, plus the 
further caveat that it only 

starts running after 5:45, 

President Daniels -” 
ment is an admirabie 
But it is not a reality— at 
least not yet. 

We cannot forget the ba- 
sics. 

We cannot forget that to 
truly be from Baltimore, we 
must first have the mecha- 
nisms, both socially and lo- 
gistically, to get out there. 


Calendar 
of B’more 
Events 


Mixology 
9a.m.— 4 p.m. 
Club Orpheus 


This celebration of 
dance music runs 
until Saturday. Lo- 


cal, national and 
international _ tal- 
ent will be per- 


forming each night, 
and there will be 
an outdoor festival 
and workshops. 


SNARKERATLCOM 


Brad Garrett 
6 — 9 p.m. 
Rams Head 


Brad Garret, a pro- 
lific actor and co- 
median known for 
his Las Vegas com- 
edy club, will be 
performing stand 
up comedy at Rams 
Head. 


Henry Horenstein 
Lecture and Book 
Signing 
6a.m. —9 p.m. 
National Aquarium 


Renowned photog- 
rapher Henry Ho- 
renstein will share 
how he captures 
animals in action on 
film and sign copies 
of his photography 
collection books. 


Across Words 
Ti=9 Din: 
21 W. Mount Royal 
Avenue (sth Floor) 


The goal of Across 
Words is to intro- 
duce audiences to 
the diverse literary 
and performance 


-scene in Baltimore 


through an evening 
of storytelling and 
art through differ- 
ent mediums. 


RAIN - A Tribute to 
the Beatles 
) S.-C Grae 
Hippodrome The- 
atre 


RAIN will be per- 
forming The Bea- 
tles’ — discography 
live onstage, includ- 


ing songs which 
were never per- 
formed for an au- 
dience. They will 
transport you back 
to the 60s with hits 
like “Let It Be” and 
“Hard Day's Night.” 


TSCHIDA WIKISPACES.COM 


Tripp Evans 

2 — 4pat 
Enoch Pratt Free 
Library (Central) 


Author Tripp Ev- 
ans will be talk- 
ing about his 
new book, “Grant 
Wood: A Life.” 


Jazz Series feat. 
Sandra Y. Johnson 
5-7 p.m 
The Other Barn 


Sandra Y. Johnson 
will be performing 
an evening of Jazz. 
She has released 
two CDs, one in 
2004 and the other 


in 2011. 
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Kimya Daw- 
son? The 
sweetly awk. 
ward 


artist 
Prominently jn 
2008's indie fi] 
ulm success 

story Juno? 

We =f : i 

| ell, she’s back, with 
C'hunder Thighs coming 


featured 


ey out 
Oct. 25th. Her newest sin- 


gle, “Driving Driving Driv- 
Ing, 1S a quick preview of 
what's to be expe 


cial consciousness in her 
songs (like “Loose Lips” 
teatured the Juno 
soundtrack), she takes it 
to a new level in “Driving 
Driving Driving”. 


on 


This single is incred- 
ibly political, especially 
in regard to current envi- 
ronmental issues. Dawson 
doesn’t beat around the 
bush; the first line of the 


cted from 


song goes “I’m not a con- 


Dawson in spiracy theorist / but | 
her newest Sa wi 
dV scien- 
yea f H +S | ng tists / and 
Moldy OTOINIES ON | I believe 
Peaches i iar 
the more than 
member is 4 


well known 
for her cute, 
wobbling 
voice, al- 
most speak- 
ing the lyr- 
ics instead 
of singing. 

This style 
has come to 
be Dawson’s 
trademark, 
adding to the delightfully 
stumbling quality of her 
songs. 

“Driving Driving Driv- 
ing” holds true to Daw- 
son’s characteristic voice, 
coupling it with a simple, 
sweet violin sound and 
light piano accents. 

While the melody of 
the song is very mellow 
and relaxed, the lyrics are 
in fact quite angry and 
politically charged. While 
Dawson certainly has 


Dr 


been known to incorpo- 
rate dark humor and so- 


Internet: Kimya 


Dawson’s “Driving 
Driving 


we are be- 
ing told.” 

The song 
goes on to 
describe 
ocean crea- 
tures being 
destroyed 
by oil spills 
and acid 
rain pol- 
soning the 
land. 
beliefs in 
“Driving Driving Driving” 
can be summarized in the 
line “I always thought end 
of man would be exactly 
what we need for the Earth 
to stand a chance.” 

Dawson may not be sub- 
tle in her message, but she 
clearly feels this is what 
people today need to hear. 
Love it or hate it, Dawson 
will definitely have more 
to say in her new album 
Thunder Thighs. 


Ming. 


Dawson’s 


— Rachel Schnalzer 


COURTESY OF WWWKIMYADAWSON.COM 
Dawson releases politically charged song, “Driving, Driving, Driving.” | 
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The Strand takes Anna Belle kema In hand 


By ROB POWERS 
Stall Writer 


Anna Bella Eema is not 
your typical production 
the Baltimore theatre 
realm. 


in 


It’s rough around the 
edges. It promises to be 
untamed. You might have 
to open (or expand) your 
mind when you enter the 
unassuming Strand The- 
ater. Nothing about this 
show fulfills your expecta- 
tions. 

The centers 
around a 10-year-old girl 
who lives with her mother 
in a trailer park — theirs 
is the only trailer in the 
park, though when 
the construction of a new 
interstate has the police 
forcing them out of their 
home. 


show 


To face this pressure 
alone, Anna Bella fash- 
ions herself a friend and 
calls her Anna _ Bella 
Eema. 

The two go on a jour- 
ney, which inevitably 
leads them right back to 
where they started — that 
is, they deal with the new 
species that has entered 
their habitat and threat- 
ened their home. 

The text of 
D’Amour is poetry. 


Lisa 


COURTESY OF WWW.STRAND-THEATER.ORG 


Arielle Goodman and Christen Cromwell star in the Strand Theater's premiere of Anna Bella Fema in Baltimore 


to mention very difficult- 
sounding) a cappella mu- 
sic, and each actor offers a 
unique voice to blend with 
the others. 

Certainly, a great ef- 
fort was made by musical 
director Nola Richardson, 


have happened, but rather 
to just consider everything 
together. 

It’s heavy, intense lan- 
guage delivered in a nar- 
rative style by the three ac- 
tors on stage for the show, 
which has no intermission 
and doesn’t offer any per- 
former the chance to take 
a breather. 

It all just adds to the 
unrefined nature of the 


| production, which is the 


Baltimore premiere for 


| D’Amour’s script. 


The three performers 


.| | are Christen Cromwell, 
|| Alix Fenhagen and Ari- 


elle Goodman. The show 
mixes the poetry of the 
text with beautiful (not 


It tells the who trained 
audience not at the Pea- 
to try too Nothing about body Conser- 
hard to de- A ees vatory. 
cipher what this show fulfills The voices 
may have your expectations. stand alone 
happened ~ with the ex- 
and what ception of 

| may not minimal per- 


cussion ... usually a shak- 
er, or a rock beating on the 
floor. 

The pitches aren’t al- 
ways concordant, the 
percussive metronome 


is audibly off-beat in the | 


performers’ hands and 
whether this roughness 
is intentional is beside 
the point: it doesn’t take 


us out of Anna Bella's | 


world, but actually rather 
immerses us further in it 
and its crude, raw atmo- 
sphere. 

Director Jayme Kilburn 
wisely pushes the play’s 
tempo from the very be- 
ginning. 

There’s never a moment 
where the play drags, and, 


(BS carries How | Met Your Mother fo term 


By FLORENCE LAU 
Your Weekend Editor 


Seven years after its in- 
ception, How I Met Your 
Mother has become a staple 
comedy sitcom for many 
people. 

As its name implies, 
this show follows Ted 
Mosby, a 33-year-old ar- 
chitect professor living 
in New York City, as he 
tries to find “the One” to 
settle down with. Along 
for the ride are his four 
best friends: inseparable 
Marshall and Lily, inde- 
pendent Robin, and wom- 
anizer Barney. 

Not every story is about 
Ted’s quest to find his fu- 
ture wife; over the six 
complete seasons so far, 
this show has dealt with a 
variety of life issues, from 
getting out of speeding 
tickets to Monday night 
football. 

One of the reoccurring 
topics of this season is 
Lily’s pregnancy, some- 
thing which is brought 
up during this week's 
episode, “Mystery vs. His- 
tory.” 

Oftentimes, the two sto- 
rylines running during an 
episode will parallel each 
other, and this week was 
no different. 

The gang struggles with 
deciding whether or not to 

find out what gender Lily 
and Marshall's unborn 
child is while Ted struggles 
over going on a date with- 
out researching the lucky 


girl online first. 

There were some funny 
moments in this episode, 
namely Kevin (Robin’s new 
psychologist boyfriend) 
losing it and telling the 
gang that they are “the 
most co-dependent, inces- 
tuous, controlling group 
of people [he’s] ever met” 
and concluding that the 
only thing they don’t do is 
physical violence. 

This is followed by a 
succession of flashback 
scenes to old episodes 
where various characters 
hit, slapped, punched or 
otherwise hurt another 
character. The show has 
always been extremely 
good at maintaining con- 
tinuity, and this was yet 
another example of how 
the writers bring back 
old scenes and reference 
events that happened 
two, three or even four 
seasons ago. Despite hav- 
ing run for so long, the 
entire show feels cohesive 
due to such moments of 
continuity. 

Unfortunately, what the 
show lacked was enough 
funny moments, especially 
when compared to previ- 
ous seasons. 

Gone are the many side- 
splitting moments. Now, 
audiences get maybe one 
or two hilarious moments, 
and the rest of the episode 
feels rather bland. 

This has been an issue 
for several episodes now, 
during which the show re- 
sorted to using cheap gags 


and shallow tricks for the 
sake of comedy. 

Another issue lately 
has been Robin and Bar- 
ney’s new. love interests, 
Kevin the therapist and 
Nora the journalist, re- 
spectively. Their charac- 
ters have been thrown 
into the mix without their 
characters being truly de- 
veloped — they just show 
up from time to time and 
then disappear for a cou- 
ple of episodes and then 
show up again, especially 
Nora. 

Kevin feels like a compi- 
lation of stereotypes about 
therapists all stuffed into 
one character. Granted, 
this is a comedy, so that 
may have been done on 
purpose to crank up the 
laughter, but it is over the 
top at times. 

As far as Ted and his 
quest to find the mother 
of his child (you know, the 
title of entire show), it was 
pushed aside in the past 
couple of episodes in favor 
of Robin’s returning feel- 
ings towards Barney and 
her jealousy over Barney’s 
fawning over Nora to the 
point where “How Barney 
Met Robin” might have 
been a better title for the 
show. 

This episode, though, 
the audience gets to see 


another of Ted’s disastrous 


dating attempts. The fact 
that this episode about 
smart phones and easy ac- 
cessibility to the Internet 
came out right after the 


new iPhone was released 
made it extremely relevant 
to current events, which 
piqued viewers’ interest, 
and the show does bring 
up good points about hav- 
ing so much information 
about someone at your fin- 
gertips. 


However, when Ted 


finds out that his date | 
is-an extremely accom- 


plished woman and turns 
into someone who can’t 
even speak a proper sen- 
tence, the audience can’t 
help but cringe at his 
fumbling and his “you 
gooder than me no make 
difference.” 

Of course, this isn’t new, 
as a lot of things Ted has 
said in the past with wom- 
en has caused cringing and 
embarrassment from those 
watching. 

In general, for being 
on its seventh season, this 
show is still going strong. 

Although there are 
some issues with the com- 
edy and choices of jokes 
this season, there are a lot 
of things going for Ted and 
his friends, and a lot of un- 
answered questions that 
will keep the audiences 
watching through Barney’s 
ploys to get women and 
Marshall's discontentment 
with his environmental 
law firm because .. . well, 
pure and simple, it’s a love 
story (albeit, an extremely 
drawn-out one) at heart. 

The next episode of How 
I Met Your Mother airs 8 
p-m. on Monday, Oct. 24. 


though plenty of words 
are lost and tripped over 
by actors racing through 
lines, the story was rarely 
impeded. 

It was a result of not 
only clear direction, but 
also the unified presence 
of the three actors, who 
form a true ensemble on 
the thrust stage, never 
competing but always 
working as one. 

This is often the result 
of an artistically brave re- 
hearsal process and per- 
sisting selfless collabora- 
tion. 

The commendable show 
is not without its caveats. 


Go with an open mind, 
expect anything and look 
past the dirty veneer, but 
be prepared for some of 
the attributes that makes 
the production so raw. 

Actors talk fast, and if 
you're trying to follow ev- 
ery word you'll probably 
have trouble; the location 
of the audience in relation 
to the stage allows for a lot 
of sightline troubles, and 
it is not uncommon to be 
watching an actor’s back 
for long periods of time 
(strongly recommended: 

arrive early, find a good 
seat in the front). 
See ANNA, PAGE B4 


Parallel Lives lives and 
breathes at Iron Crow 


By ROB POWERS 
Staff Writer 


Parallel Lives just closed 
on the Baltimore Theatre 
Project stage on Preston St. 

The show was a collage 
of comedy sketches based 
on The Kathy and Mo Show, 
which had its debut on that 
very same stage some de- 
cades ago, and made Kathy 


| Najimy famous (she was 


one of the sisters in Ho- 
cus Pocus, opposite Bette 


| Midler and Sarah Jessica 


Parker, and is rumored to 
have landed a role in the 
upcoming Ice Age movie). 
The show was put on 
by the Iron Crow Theatre 


| company, which is already 


scheduled to perform at 


| least once more on the The- 


atre Project stage this sea- 
son. 

Parallel Lives certainly 
won't blast either of its ac- 
tresses (Michele Minnick 
and Katie Ellen Simmons- 
Barth) into international 
stardom, but the produc- 
tion did have a quirky 
charm that never com- 
pletely devolved into pre- 
ciousness. 

The company, voted 
Best New Face on the The- 
atre Scene this year by 
City Paper, has a positive 
mission statement. They 
embrace outside perspec- 
tives as a rule, particularly 
LGBT-oriented theatre. 


So to choose Parallel 
Lives was, on surface, ap- 
propriate; and the actress- 
es were often connected; it 
was a surprisingly person- 
al show, considering how 
many characters each had 
to play in the hour-and-a- 
half performance. 

The show’s message of 
acceptance and borderless 
love were carried through 
until the end, but where it 
often had heart the produc- 
tion lacked guts. 

Simmons-Barth, who 
took on the more challeng- 
ing roles by far, seemed 
self-conscious and _self- 
doubting at many times, 
and she didn’t claim her 
space at crucial times 
when the whole stage 
could have been hers. 
Minnick’s characters, on 
the other hand, were con- 
sistent but safe. 

For both actresses, 
when the final scene came 
and all the characters were 
brought on at once — re- 
quiring the actresses to 
jump in and out of perso- 
nas in a heartbeat — the 
voices heard individually 

were shown to be blended 
and muddled. 

Parallel Lives promised 
its audience a modern 
show that would resonate 
on a present-day pitch. 
The characters on stage 
were, = 

See PARALLEL, pace B5 . 


COURTESY OF WWW.IRONCROWTHEATRE.COM 


Parallel Lives made its debut at the brand new Iron Crow Theatre company. ‘ 
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Walters highlights Archimedes and 


By SOFIA [ATAROLA 
Stal? Writer 


Upon entering the The 
Walters’ impressive exhi- 
bition space, visitors im- 
mediately find two of 174 


A conservatist at The Walters mends splits and tears in the ancient A 


leaves from a 13th century 
Christian text that contain 
traces of Archimedes’, an 
ancient Greek mathemati- 
cian, work. 

Opposite the leaves, a 


handy display in the exhi- 
bition room explains that 


the pages are a part of a pa- 
limpsest—a manuscript or 
piece of writing material on 
which the original writing 
has been effaced to make 
room for later writing but 
of which traces remain— 
and underneath the in- 
scribed Christian prayers 
written in Greek, one can 
squint his or her eyes and 
find hints of mathematical 
diagrams and accompany- 
ing text. 

Visitors to the museum 
also learn that Archimedes, 
competing with Euclid as 
the most important math- 
ematician of the ancient 
world, founded key prin- 
ciples of mechanics, the 
value of pi, buoyancy, as 
well as the center of gravity, 


surface area and volumes of 
geometric figures. 

After years of restora- 
tion, the Walters made the 
momentous discovery that 
the leaves they were re- 
storing contained a unique 
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arithmetic Anna Bella Eema flouts 
audience expectations 


Through 
published 
books, visitors 
privy to the provenance 
of the text. The Walters 
traced its ownership from 
the 19th century to its sale 


displays ot 
letters and 


are also 


COURTESY OF WWWTHEWALTERS.ORG 


copy of The Method, a work 
previously thought to be 
lost to history. 

Furthermore, research- 
es at the Walters found that 
the leaves also contain the- 
ories including the calcula- 
tion of infinity and practice 
of combinatorics—topics 
only revisited until the sci- 
entific revolution by New- 
ton and Leibniz. 

Other displayed leaves 
reveal excerpts from 
Stomachion (also known 
as Ostomachion) as well as 
the specific pages discuss- 
ing theories of buoyancy 
and volumes of geometric 
shapes. Alongside  vari- 
ous leaves are images of 
marked copies used by 
conservationists, revealing 
each step of their discover- 
ies. 

Additionally, one can 
learn how _palimpsests 
were created to begin 
with and even make their 
own with provided mate- 
rials. 


rchimedes Pampliset with remoistenable tissue 


at Christie’s New York in 
1998 (for which it sold $2 
million). 

Originally acquired 
by Constantin von Tisch- 
endorf from the Library 
of the Metochich of Holy 
Sepulcher in Istanbul, a 
later owner and scholar, 


Johan Ludvig Heiberg 
was the first to discover 
Archimedes’s treatises 
underneath the inscribed 
prayers. 


Despite publishing his 
efforts to translate it, the 
book disappeared from the 
public eye and thus, the 
treasure of Archimedes’s 
treatises in The Method and 
Stomachion, remained un- 
known to the world. 

Throughout the 20th 
century, the book covertly 
traveled between collec- 
tors, dealers and academ- 
ics until its auction ‘at 
Christie’s. The anonymous 
buyer, as the exhibit points 
out, desired the book to 
be restored, bringing it as 


well as an international 
team of experts to the Wal- 
ters. 

Perhaps the most inter- 
esting part of the exhibi- 
tion is the visual demon- 
stration via short movies 
and displays of tools (as 
well as interactive ones) 
documenting the extensive 
efforts of the Walters to re- 
store the book. 

Calling experts 
Stanford University to 
Budapest, in the fields of 
conservation, imaging and 


from 


Classics, the entire process 
spanned nearly two de- 
cades. : 

For example, it took four 
years alone to separate the 
leaves of the book from its 
binding. Their efforts also 
included building a cus- 
tom light system to con- 
duct multi-spectral imag- 
ing, a device enabling us 
to essentially see the other- 
wise invisible. 

The last section of the 
exhibition merely displays 
various projects taken 
from behind the scenes, 
including restored paint- 
ings, manuscripts and 
metal ware, attempting to 
prompt visitors to answer 
the question, “what will 
we discover next?” 

However, the extraor- 
dinary detail and sense 
of discovery from the 
main parts leave a linger- 
ing feeling of the impor- 
tance of history and dis- 
covery. 


In addition to access 


to the palimpsest, itself a | 


tangible manifestation of 
crucial philosophy 
history preserved almosta 
millennium, the true trea- 
sure of the exhibit remains 
the privilege of seeing the 
meticulous, cutting edge 


process of the combined 
effort between the scien- | 


tists and scholars. 

In this sense, the exhi- 
bition comes full circle as 
its own demonstration of 
the profound influence of 
the very thinker it uncov- 
ered. 


and | 


ANNA, FROM B3 
The stvle is narrative, so 
don’t be surprised w hen an 
actor looks you square In 
the eye when she speaks. 
shouting 
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With all the little morsels 
of wildness combining to 
create an ideal atmosphere, 
it seems right that the text 
should carry the rest of the 
storytelling weight. 


| xpect that 
(that common weakness of But if ever an eye is 
the untraired — | drawn to 
actor) will be |. i some un- 
nearly _ per- Che style is necessary 
: . little piece of 

setual, and Je og ee Me ie 
Fev" most. Harrative, so OGIEGR eee ines 
ly be shout- be surprised when — Bella Eema, 
ing over each the beholder 
other straight an actor looks you will invari- 
if haces . ably have 

at your face square in the eve : 

— but some- J been sucked 
how it totally when she speaks. out of the 


works. 
[ h oe 

show’s imperfections add 
to its scraggly, crude aes- 
thetic in all ways but one, 
though. The Strand is an 
intimate theater, a small 
theater, and the stage is laid 
out so as to take up quite a 
bit of the floor space. And 
with all the area that was 
taken, a chaotic and dis- 
tracting set is strewn about. 


gritty world 
of the play, 
to his sad misfortune. 

[his is the final week- 
end of Anna Bella Eema at 
the Strand Theatre. Tickets 
are $20 for general admis- 
sion and $10 for students; 
Thursday, Oct. 20th, is 
“school night” — $3 tick- 
ets with valid student ID. 
Thursday, Friday and Sat- 
urday shows at 8 p.m. 


COURTESY OF WWWSTRAND-THEATER.ORG 
10-year-old Anna Bella Eema creates a friend out of dirt, sweat and Spit. 


heinventing yourself on the Internet: Who is the sultry Lana del hey? 


By BARBARA LAM 


Arts & Entertainment Editor 


Anything that generates 
money has long caught on 
to the fact that “indie” is 
an easy and generous label 
that comes with a legion of 
dedicated fans. People who 
identify themselves as ad- 
vocates of indie aren't just 
twenty-somethings with- 
out a job anymore. 

Over the past decade, 
it’s turned into kids with 
cash to blow and an image 
to maintain. The genre has 
devolved into an aesthetic 
rather than the simple defi- 
nition of “independent” 
that it grew out of. Movies 
like Nick and Norah’s Infi- 
nite Playlist and Away We 
Go base themselves around 
this transition, doing what- 
ever they can to appeal to 
the discerning indie crowd. 

Usually, a nerdy boy 
who wins the heart of a 

girl—whose deadpan wit- 
tiness nearly masks her 
prettiness—does the trick. 

The crowd is getting 
younger and more im- 


Meet Li 


Grant, a young, starving 
musician whose first attempt at singing 
and songwriting ended in failure. 


pressionable, but even the 
eighth grader download- 
ing music off UrbanOut- 
fitters.com can tell when 
something sucks. New Girl 
tried to transplant Zooey 
Deschanel’s effortless indie 
swag from 500 Days of Sum- 
mer to the small screen, en- 
twining dork-hot with na- 
ive charm. She fits the bill 
with her plastic frames and 
hubby Gibbard, but even 
the fine-tuned personality 
Deschanel has cultivated in 
Hollywood (and her subse- 
quent following) is having 
a hard time overcoming the 
poor writing. 

Deschanel is too attrac- 
tive to be the boy-scared 
ditz they make her out to 
be, transforming into a 
beautiful woman within 
the first three minutes of 
every episode. The last 
three minutes of every epi- 
sode feature a slow motion 
moment of bonding be- 
tween Deschanel and her 
roommates. It’s obvious 
that the show won't last, 
despite the effort. 

Where indie has most 


Grant used fo play dive venues and sported a 
more modern look. Note the contemporary cut of 
her camisole and jeans. 


transformed, of course, is 


-in music. Indie has become 


an identifiable sound and 
look, and newcomer Lana 
del Rey is banking on its 
appeal. The singer gave up 
her original persona, Lizzy 
Grant, after Grant released 
an EP that no one bought. 

The plain blonde, one 
of many “trying to make 
it,” disappeared for a few 
years and with the help of 
her producers re-emerged 
this fall as the indie bomb- 
shell del Rey. 

Del Rey made the 
rounds on the Internet: 
popping up in blogs, giv- 
ing provocative interviews 
and throwing some singles 
around on YouTube. Her 
first song “Video Games” 
was a hit, set to a video 
made of vintage film clips 
and close-ups of her deca- 
dent good looks. 

The song hit 2 million 
views almost instantly. 
Her other single that pre- 
miered on YouTube was 
“Blue Jeans,” shot and 
sung in the same style as 
“Video Games”; both fea- 


Grant stéres into the distance, palming the 
body of her white electric guitar. Note the use 
of electric guitar. 


ture static-y clips and del 
Rey’s pout. In other words, 
del Rey is meshing two 
very sellable ideas: the in- 
die aesthetic and a hot girl 
mouthing at the camera. 

Critics have jumped on 
her, pointing to her trans- 
formation from Grant to 
del Rey as the telltale sign 
o f a poser. 

Makeovers happen all 
the time though. Lady 
Gaga is one of the most fa- 
mous examples, killing her 
alter ego singer-song writer 
Stefani Germanotta in fa- 
vor of a semen-and-blood- 
Wearing work of art. But 
Germanotta knows who 
she is. She was always cra- 
zy, and simply: evolved into 
an exaggeration of herself. 

It wasn’t without the help 
of producers, but her talent 
for performing is undeni- 
able. Del Rey still isn’t sure 
of her new self, probably be- 
cause there’s none of her in 
it. When she performs live, 
she differs wildly from her 
YouTube self; rather than the 
‘50s bombshell she’s more 
of a quiet girl awkwardly 


swaying side to side. She's 
departed so far from Grant 
and tried so hard to create 
del Rey that she’s become a 
caricature. 

The controversy  sur- 
rounding del Rey is good 
publicity. The real problem 
is that her defenders can’t 
come up with anything 
original. Del Rey calls 
herself a “gangster Nancy 
Sinatra” and others gush 
that she’s the new Stevie 
Nicks. 

Every comeback starts 
off with “she’s like. . .”. Del 
Rey is nothing unique, and 
she won't make a real im- 
pact until she decides who 
she wants to be. 2 million 
hits on YouTube is great, 
but theré’s a National Geo- 
graphic video of a fish with 
a transparent head that’s 
just as popular. Like New 
Girl, del Rey needs to re- 
turn to something that’s 
more natural because a 


guise can only last so long. 

For del Rey, that prob- 
ably means a song with a 
rap interlude — she cites 
‘Lil Wayne's “Lollipop” as 


Grant 


goes through a time machine 
Lana del Rey with a retro haircut and conservatively 
cut clothes. Pants never make a reappearance, 


reappears as 


Del Rey explodes on the internet as an overnight 
sensation, taking indie-ism to extremes an 
sparking existential debate on what indie is. 


one of her favorites and has 
said that she wants to work 
with hip hop stars for her 
debut album — and dance- 
able beats. 

The Internet is buzzing 
with the possible fame in 
store for del Rey, but in or- 
der to get there she’s going 
to have to do a lot of work. 
First she’ll have to pick a 
persona and stick to it be- 
cause while American fans 
don’t mind fake, they defi- 
nitely don’t like wavering. 

That's the problem with 
the indie replica genre in 
general: it’s still unsure 
of who it is. Its origins are 
alive; there are plenty of 
musicians mixing their 
own albums for lack of 
funds and drawing their 
own covers. 

But as the aesthetics 
are reconstructed more 
and more, a whole sepa- 
rate genre is being culti- 
vated. It’s new, and it’s not 
bad, but it needs to make a 
name for itself. Until there 
is something defiantly 
unique about it, it will have 
more critics than admirers. 
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Stronger reveals Kelly Y Ruminations on Animation Domination 
Clarkson's Weaknesses 


elly Clark- So when I heard that the 
son may have very first American Idol 
won over the was releasing a new album, 
judges on the first since 2009’s All | 


American 
but her struge 
America’s Pop sens 


of an uphill battle. 
Personally, 


great - 


| wouldn't necessarily 


ket (that is to say, 


adults with 


Idol, 
le to become 
astion/ 
sweetheart has been more 


I think she’s 
in a sea of look-a-like, 
sound-a-like singer-starlets 
be 
able to pick Kelly out of a 
crowd, but for her niche mar- 
American 
Idol die hards, tweeny-bop- 
pers and emotional young 


Ever Wanted, | was over the 


more Kelly 
songs to put on my shower 
playlist? Count me in 

I have 
Stronger 


stronge 


moon. Even 


to say though, 


isn’t her, well, 
st ettort. 
tening to the 17 
the deluxe version (yes, I 
am that fan), | came to the 
conclusion that the exuber- 


Upon lis- 


songs on 


ance that so characterized 
her previous radio hits was 
absent. Where was the an- 

ger? Where 


daddy is- was the 
sues), Kel- 2 self-righ- 
ly’s pretty Ting Talks teous, un- 
swell. x , wavering 

rm not | Hsia-Ting Chang | veiiet that 
Saying she was in 
that Kelly the right? 
is every- Stro neg er 


one’s cup of tea. I, for one, 
enjoy her brand of whole- 


some theatrics 


and 


“Break Away” 
U Been Gone” 


and 


hearted volleyball games. 


And don’t even get me 
started on “My Life Would 
While I 
didn’t agree with the gener- 
al message of the song (my 
without 
you, thank you very much), 
when I inverted the word 
Life 


Suck Without You.” 


life is awesome 


order to say “Your 
Would Suck Without Me,” 
the song was pretty baller. 


self- 
affirming power ballads. 
“Since 
were my 
high school gym class an- 
thems, complete wiht hair 
flipping and melodramatic 
lip-synching during half- 


was a compilation of com- 
petent but similar-sound- 
ing tracks. The title song 
had a decent melody, as 
well as that self-affirmation 
that we have come to ex- 
pect from Kelly. “Mr. Know 
It All” showed some sign 
of her old sass (but still no 
where near “I Do Not Hook 
Up” Though Stron- 
ger was a bitter pill to swal- 
low for this Kelly Clarkson 
fan, my love for her keeps 
Kelly’s the 
kind of artist that will keep 
churning out radio singles 
until her hair goes gray, 
though the quality 


levels). 
going 


strong. 


may 


vary from album to album. 
But don’t worry, Kelly. 
I've got your back. 


COURTESY OF WWW.BUDDYTV.COM 
Kelly Clarkson got her lucky break on reality TV show American Idol. 


Sometimes I forget 
how lively concerts are. 
Even the mellowest of 
musicians can play with 
an unprecedented energy 
from their acoustic gui- 
tar and drum kit, despite 


keys was a little discon- 
certing. 

While ‘the Chicago 
band cites British pop 
among its influences, the 
pop indie rock sounds 
from the Arctic Monkeys 


f you watched Fox's 

Animation Domina- 

tion lineup last Sun- 

day, you may have 

seen three episodes 
that shared one strong plot 
element. 

The Cleveland Show, 
Family Guy and American 
Dad were all subjected 
to “Hurricane Flozell,” 
which kept all three fami- 
lies stranded indoors and 
alternately challenged 
their notions of faith, 
family and  masculin- 
ity. But the most interest- 
ing aspect of this shared 
premise is the implica- 
tions it has for the shows’ 
continuity. 

Now, personally, I’m 
a little more sensitive to 
continuity-based television 
because | love comics, and 
those are entirely continu- 
ity-based, and when great 
comics come to telvision, 
they too tend to be conti- 
nuity-based. 

Batman: The Animated Se- 
ries, Superman: The Aniniat- 
ed Series, Batman Beyond, 
Justice League and Justice 
Eeague: Unlimited, for in- 
stance, were all television 
shows that shared continu- 
ity with one another. 

But for the most part, 
television falls away from 
continuity. Some shows 
have intense series-based 
continuity; the Lost and He- 
roes archetypes, but that’s 
less continuity than Family 
Guy right now. 

So, let’s think of our- 
selves as showrunning 
producers. Now, why 
would we want to include 
continuity in my show? 
Well, the benefits are cool. 
For very little work, we get 
a lot of love. 

In Teen Titans, a cartoon 
that follows the adventures 
of a young Robin, for in- 
stance, Robin and Slade are 
battling on-a- rooftop» be- 


The bac fe 
reveals that ey are fight 


ing on a Wayne Enterprises 
building. 

Fans can put two and 
two together; Wayne En- 
terprises is the company 
owned by Bruce Wayne, 


who is Batman and Robin’‘s © 


real father. That’s a whole 
lot of power to be had from 
five letters on a rooftop. 


middle of. 

Alex Turner was confi- 
dently cool, with coiffed 
hair and a_ long-sleeved 
pocketed shirt. 

The group launched 
into “Pretty Visitors” to the 


preconceptions to the was minimally comple- delight of the crowd. 
contrary. mentary. Between songs, there 
On Saturday night at Listening toSmith West- was a lot of readjusting 
Rams Head Live!, Smith erns, you from the 
Westerns and Arctic can lean crowd as 
Monkeys reminded me —_ back in an e groups 
and the Arctic Monkeys Adiron- Last Week Live of men 
weren't that chill to begin dack with A : M k wearing 
with. a cigarette rctic on eys Adidas — 
When Smith Westerns hanging ; type track 
took the stage around 8 from your 5 mi th Wes ferns jackets 
p.m., the club was already lips, eyes tried to 
packed on every level. The closed. Pp vusee h 


crowd was a standard 20 
and 30-something fare, ex- 
cept for the overwhelming 
level of testosterone. When 
the Arctic Monkeys took 
the stage, I later found out 


With the Arctic Monkeys, 
think club night, Rum and 
Cokes and losing your 
friends in the city. 


their way to the front. De- 
spite the macho crowd, | 
didn’t get beer spilled on 
me once. Although I did 


why. 


A mere two years after 
their self-titled début al- 
bum, Smith Westerns hail 
from Chicago, Ill. with a 
relaxing, glam rock vibe. 
Their second album, Dye 
it Blonde, released this past 
summer, was crisper and 
more polished. Their open- 
ing performance was the 


same. — 


Each track flowed into 
the next, and the crowd 
began bobbing their heads 
after only a few notes of — 

ch. People knew who 
ie band was. And if they 


n’t, they wanted to. 


FP ilceet as cating and 
netted at once, and fan. 
favorites like “Weekend” 
“Only One” were 

some of the best 


 Despi their impressive. p 
ow, the Eanes of Smith 
fe erns and pectic. Monin 


Iki ettieadvecatevBotealibaredcaett 


. 


COURTESY OF WWW.ARCTICMONKEYS.COM - 


- British band Arctic Monkeys hop the pond to play at Rams Head Live! 


When they took the 
stage, 


the entire floor 


get a lot of arms slung 
around me in a very oh 


rushed the stage, -com- | mantic Waysiieay 


_ pressing” into a tightly 


acked © ‘mob of primar-— 
ily male ener Yes, 
that's” whet was in the. 


ath 


1 


“Tl Bet You Look bod i 


on the Dance Floor” 


roused the crowd even 


One than before,.. eptow: 


7 ‘ 


celiaiiiians 


COURTESY OF WWW.FOX.COM 


In Family Guy's “Hurricane Flozell” episode, Brian takes psychedlic mushrooms and Stewie turns into a monster. 


And it’s all based on conti- 
nuity. 

When people pick up 
on that, as fans do, they’re 
going to go to your Face- 
book page, your Twitter, 
your studio forums and 
say something along the 
lines of “ZOMG THAT 
WAZ BEST FIGHTSCENE 
EVARRRRII!!” Here, 
continuity works for us. 
A little work, a lot of re- 
ward. 


It gets dangerous, 


themes flow through them 
as if this were real life. 
And if you ever remind 
them they’re watching a 
movie instead of experi- 
encing this virtual life, 
you're making a grave and 


sometimes irrevocable 
mistake. 

As bad as that is, theres 
something even worse 


about influencing your sto- 
ry with continuity. 

Fans love it. You're tak- 
ing the theory to its limits, 


though, and fans 
when you are go- 
start bas- Buddy Sola ing to re- 
ing  sig- ward you 
nificant Low Culture because 
stories on you're 
past. sto- reward- 


ries. This is the cardinal sin 
of continuity. 

See, we love to see the 
Wayne Building in Teen 
Titans because it adds di- 
mension to the story (ie. 
the Robin’s father subtext). 
But if two seasons later, 
Robin returns to the build- 
ing and has another fight, 
meant to reference the first 
season, that’s a little dif- 
ferent. : 


and out 0 place, 

up the pacing and most 
importantly, it reminds 
the viewer that they’re a 
viewer. 

Audiences want to be 
included in the story. They 
want to feel like a part of 
the story, they want to in- 
vest in the characters and 
they want to feel those 


ing that the old classic got 
famous for a reason. They 
played several tracks off 
their new album, Suck It 
and See, including the tit- 
ular track. 

“Brick by Brick” was one 


_ of the best of their set, with 


the crowd easily catching 
on to sing along to the re- 
petitive chorus punctuated 
by strong percussion. 

The Rams Head show 
was loud, fun and for a 
small second I thought I 
was in a dingy club with 
the more rough-around- 
the-edges Arctic Mon- 
keys. 

And then I remem- 
bered ‘that even though 
they’ve put out a hand- 
ful of albums, the Shef- 
field band will never tidy 
themselves up or play 
with any less energy. And 
that’s the way it should 
be. 

They performed with 
the polish of a band that’s 
been around the block a 
few times, nicely contrast- 


ing the young pee i West- 
erns. 
Conversely, Smith 


Westerns played with the 
control of a newer band 
searching for where they 


want to fit in the spectrum _ 


of live performances. 
Their songs, though, 


were as impressive as the | 
recorded versions on their 
albums — age was not a_ 


detriment to them. 


It was jarring. Literally. 


— Christina Warner 


ing them. Continuity is 
something that makes fans 
smile, and combining that 
and story only makes them 
smile wider. 

And because fans are 
the vocal fanbase (espe- 
cially with the Internet, 
where fans routinely talk 
about how much _ they 
love and hate a show) we 
might look at that feed- 
back and -feel as though 
we did somethi 


fect. Firefly was the basis 
of the story, but there’s no 
reason Serenity couldn't 
have been a great movie. 
The characters are strong, 
the writing is dynamic and 
engaging, the story chal- 
lenges notions as small as 
personal moral code and as 
big as multinational gov- 


_ While many 


ernment. 

So, if that’s the case, 
why did the movie make 
so little money? Because 
it was only built for those 
who had watched the show. 
The story was built firmly 
on the foundation of Fire- 
fly, such that anyone trying 
to watch it as a standalone 
misses out. 

And why did Joss 
Whedon make the movie? 
Because fans were so vo- 
cal about the fact that 
their show got cancelled. 
A show, I might add, that 
made heavy, heavy use of 
continuity in its episodes, 
such that its failure might 
be attributed to the factors 
I've listed above. 

As for Animation Domi- 
nation and Family Guy, | 
think they use continuity 
right. This hurricane isn’t a 
plot element as much as it 
is a setting element. 

Each of the three shows 
all had plots that began 
with this hurricane, but 
were about their charac- 
ters and their story rath- 
er than branching out. 


he'll use tricks Tike: t 
sparingly. : 
But if he continues dau 
ing it right, all of his fans 
will rejoice while his new 
viewers remain engaged. 
If it’s done wrong, well, 
he might uncancel his 
show one more une 


New theater banks 
on old-timey setting 


PARALLEL, From B3 
each and every one of 
them, characters from 1986 
(and the costumes really 
weren't helping if that’s not 
what they were going for). 
The themes of Kathy and 
Mo's Parallel Lives probed 
issues like gay rights, reli- 
gion, and family dysfunc- 
tion — and in 1986 the show 
was shocking, ballsy, and 
controversial — but in to- 
day’s reality these issues 
have already been probed, 
and they've changed. 
What the show needed 


was either: a) living charac- 


ters from this generation, 
or b) a blown-up reboot of 
Kathy and Mo’s original 
characters. 

Distortion, when things 
grow stale, can be an 
amazingly effective tool, 
especially in comedy. The 
characters were, at every 

‘turn, crying to become car- 
toons of themselves. 

Thus, sadly, the pro- 
duction was safe. But the 
show’s director, Paul Wiss- 
man, succeeded in other 
aspects. His vision was 
clear and his message re- 
ceived. This is his directing 
debut, and he achieved in 


_ staging perhaps the most 

The only time I wasn’t — 
feeling it was in the tran- 
sition from the smooth — 
sounds of Smith Westerns — 
_ to the mosh-inducing jams 
of Arctic Monkeys. 


difficult and most effective 
kind of vision there is to 
stage. A simple vision. 

The set-pieces remained 
on stage the entire time, 


| 
transitions weren't busy 
4 and stayed short, and there 


_ were no wrenches thrown 
into the production. Simple, 


as many know, is not easy. 

Helping. Wissman was 
designer Stephanie Waas- 
er, whose minimal set was 
bare bones in a visibly re- 
warding way. 

While there were in- 
deed so many chances for 
these artists to turn up the 
volume, there’s much to be 
said for the dynamite mo- 
ments when these actresses 
found truth in their roles. 

The most memorable 
moment of the show was 
Minnick’s, when as a 
frumpy aunt she related 
the time she was tested — 
her nephew had confessed 
to being a homosexual and 
after some struggle she 
chose to support him un- 
abashedly — and the actress 
revealed a powerful, un- 
expected inner life to her 
stock character. 

Actors like Minnick who | 
can find moments of such. 
emotional connection in 
unlikely places are an in- 
creasingly shrinking breed. 

To sum up, if you were 
able to see Parallel Lives. 
during its run, you'll: 
have seen a comedy with | 
a warming message, and 
heart; totally irrelevant but 
still cute; and with occa- 
sional pearls from actress- 

s Simmons-Barth and 

Minnick. 
Iron Crow’s next pro- 
duction is I Want To Be a 
Gay Icon! More informa- 
tion can be found on their 
website: www.ironcrow- 
theatre.com. 
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Blue Jay Brigade By Kevin Stoll Li 
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Sorry not much today, 
my cartoonist has 
midterms to attend to. 


So just head back down to 
D-Level and study you little maggots. 


Go away you Bronie! 


We can always watch 
My Little Pony: 
Friendship is Magic. 
Awesome show! 


bas rt 3 u - At least this is 
; i ~ 4 one way to get to 
to the party? = : an uninvited party. 


There are advantages to being a shapeshifter! 1 
WORDSEARCH: ° 
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COURTESY OF WWWNASA.GOV 
New planets have been found in 12-year old images of the star HR 8799 


Planets newly found 
among old images 


By EDWARD SAMSON 
For The News-Letter 


Planet hunters have a 
new technique for find- 
ing planets orbiting very 
bright stars. Better yet, 
they can use this technique 
to clean up old images that 
were thought to contain 
only stars. The motion of 
planets over time can be 
determined by comparing 
the old images to the new 
images. 

The first planet outside 
of our solar system was 
found in 1995. Since then, 
over 300 have been identi- 
fied. The main difficulty 
with using images to find 
planets is that the light 
from the star the planets 
orbit dominates the image 
and the planets cannot be 
seen. 

Rémi Soummer at the 
Space Science Telescope 
Institute has developed a 
new and improved method 
for subtracting out the light 
from telescope images of 
stars to reveal hidden plan- 
ets. Using this method, he 
was able to make out three 
of the four planets that are 
known to orbit the star HR 
8799. 

HR 8799 was discovered 
in 1988 using the Near In- 
frared Camera and Multi- 
Object Spectrometer (NIC- 

_MOS) on the Hubble Space 
Telescope. The images 


Breast cancer elforts hampered by pink 


- The color pink impairs awareness of the risks of breast cancer 


By MAHA HAQQANI 
Staff Writer 
Pink has long been 


the color of breast cancer 
awareness campaigns. Ev- 
ery October, during Breast 
Cancer Awareness Month, 
‘the pink ribbons, banners 
and advertisements are all 
intended to raise aware- 
ness about the disease that 
affects so many women 
around the globe. You are 
probably one of many who 
don the pink ribbon in Oc- 
tober to show your support 
for the breast cancer cause. 
However, a recent study 
suggests that the use of the 
color pink in breast cancer 
campaigns may not have 
the desired effect on wom- 
en. Stefano Pun- 
toni, associate pro- 
fessor of marketing 
management at the 
Rotterdam School 
of | Management 
at Erasmus Uni- 
versity, and his 
colleagues _ have 
found that using 
gender-directed 
campaigns, such 
as the color pink to 
target women, can 
actually trigger de- 
fense mechanisms 
and have a negative 
rather than positive 
effect. 
In the © study, 
Puntoni and col- 


ae | 


Breast cancer will affect about one in eig 


tay 


% 


were taken using a coro- 
nagraph which blocks the 
light from the central star 
in an attempt to see things 
around the star. But the 
coronagraph was not com- 
pletely effective — the star 
light still flooded the im- 
age, so that there was no 
way to tell whether or not 
the star had any planets 
around it. 

New data since 2008 
have shown that four large 


planets, seven to 10 times | 
| times essential in directing 


the mass of Jupiter, are in 
orbit around the star. 
Soummer and his team 


Hubble data to try to dis- 
cern the planets around 


| implanted cardiac devices 


| to regulate heart rhythms 


| Administration (FDA) be- 


HR 8799. “In this case we | 


knew the planets were 
there, we just had to work 
avéry. hard to clean:aip the 
image and find them,” 
Soummer said. 

The star has a large 


light flux, or output of | 


light. The planets, howev- 
er, are dim, about 100,000 
times as dim as the star. To 


see the planets, scientists | 


compare the target star to 
other stars that are known 
not to have planets. This is 
done by a method called 
Point Spread Function 
(PSF) subtraction. 


mined from the reference 
star. This light is then 
See PLANETS, pace B8 


leagues conducted ten dif- 
ferent experiments to show 
that “gender priming” 
— using gender cues — 
makes women less likely 
to donate to the breast can- 
cer research and also less 
likely to believe that they 
could get breast cancer. 

In the first experiment, 
37 females were asked to 
look at a fake breast-cancer 
ad conveying certain facts 
about the disease. One 
group saw an ad that re- 
lied heavily on the use of 
the color pink, used female 
faces and included phrases 
directed specifically  to- 


wards women before pro- 
viding information about 
the cancer. The other group 
saw an ad that included the 


The | 
generic light from a star | 
of the same kind is deter- | 


COURTESY OF WWWUCDAVIS.EDU 
ht women at some point in their lives. 
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A study conducted by 
cardiologists at Hopkins | 
shows that patients with 


| 
i 


are able to undergo mag- 
netic resonance image 
(MRI) examination under 
the proper precautions and 
monitoring. 

Patients with devices 
like pacemakers and im- 
plantable cardioverter- 
defibrillators (ICDs) made 


and to stop unexpected 
cardiac death, respectively, 
have traditionally been ad- 
vised against these diag- 
nostic tests by the device 
manufacturers as well as 
the U.S. Food and Drug 


cause of safety concerns. 
However, 75 percent 
of patients with these im- 
plants develop a needs for 
an MRI exam due to medi- 
cal co-morbidities, diseases 
which occur in addition to 
the primary disease. Thus, 
the results of this study 
have major implications for 
over two million people in 
the United States who have 
implanted cardiac devices. 
MRIs can enable early 
detection of cancers and 
other diseases. They are 
the most accurate tech- 
nique for brain and spinal 
cord imaging are some- 


surgeons through proce- 


| dures. 
analyzed the 12 year old | 


In fact, other exams like 
CT scans and ultrasounds 
have failed to locate prob- 
lems in Hopkins patients, 
which were later revealed 
with an MRI. With the 
spread of this: new- safety 
protocol, a whole new set 
of at-risk patients will now 
be able to get the more ac- 
curate MRI exam. 

The study aimed to test 
the safety of a specific MRI 
protocol of its patient au- 
dience using the common 
magnetic strength of 1.5 
tesla (T). The protocol in- 
volved the preparation of 
the implant device before 
the scan and close monitor- 
ing during the exam by a | 
nurse with cardiac life sup- 
port and device program- | 
ming training. 

To be considered for the | 
study, a patient’s pacemak- 


same exact information, 
but used more neutral col- 
ors and had no photos of 
women or gender directed 
phrases. 

After showing the ads, 
the researchers examined 
women’s own personal risk 
estimates for breast can- 
cer on a scale from one to 
seven. Women who looked 
at the pink ad rated their 
risk of breast cancer as sig- 
nificantly lower than those 
who looked at the neutral 
one. 

Asacontrol, perceptions 
for gender-neutral diseases 
were also assessed. There 
were no differences for the 
gender-neutral ads: pink 
ads for diabetes, kidney 
failures and heart disease 
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er had to have been im- 
planted after 1998 (or 2000 
for an ICD) and any leads, 
the connectors between the 
heart and the device, had 
to be implanted at least six 
weeks before. These newer 
pacemakers and ICDs have 
electromagnetic interfer- 
ence protection, which al- 
low them to withstand the 
MRI unaffected. 

Before the scan, all pace- 
makers were set to asyn- 
chronous mode, a fixed 
mode which is be safer for 
patients. Periodic blood 
pressure, electrocardiog- 
raphy (electrical heart ac- 
tivity), oximetry (oxygen 
saturation) and any other 
abnormal symptoms were 
recorded. 

After the MRL, patients’ 
implants were reset and 
checked for proper. func- 
tion. They were checked 
again after three to six 


Vital signs? 


By CATIE PAUL 
Staff Writer 


Is there truly a smart 
phone app for everything? 
Now, you can even use 
your phone to monitor 
your heath. Researchers at 
Worcester Polytechnic In- 
stitute (WPI) have recently 
published a study in IEEE: 
Transactions on Biomedical 
Engineering that details the 
development of a smart 
phone application that 
measures heart rate, heart 
rhythm, respiration rate 
and blood oxygen satura- 
tion. The application is eas- 
ily adaptable to any smart 
phone with a camera. 

An application already 
exists on the Android Mar- 
ket that uses light to take 
heart rate measurements. 
However, the researchers 
at WPI felt that it could 
have gone even farther, 
and that the potential to 
measure other vital signs 
had not been fully ex- 
plored. They believe that 
there is a need for a low- 
cost and convenient way to 
be able to check your own 
health. 

The app requires no 
more technology — than 
what is already present in 
most phones; users simply 
press their finger against 
the built-in camera and 
let the light from the cam- 
era penetrate the skin. The. 
light reflects off blood in 
the finger, and the color 
of the light is recorded. 
Changes in the color of 
the reflected light signify 
changes in vital signs. 

The application was 
tested for accuracy by vol- 
unteers at WPI who at- 
tached themselves to the 
monitoring devices in use 
at most hospitals while 
simultaneously _ pressing 
their fingers on the cam- 
eras of Motorola Droid 
phones that had been fit- 
ted with the application. 
The volunteers then went 
through breathing exercis- 
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Imaging method sale for cardiac implants 


| By ELLE PFEFFER 


months had passed, though 
10 percent of patients in the 
study were unavailable for 
this second confirmation. 

[In all but three patients, 
the scans went smoothly 
and the post-MRI checks 
were clear. The three pa- 
tients (1.5 % of those tested) 
experienced a power-on re- 
set of their implant during’ 
the scan, which meant that 
the device went to its de- 
fault settings, but this was 
easily fixable. Thus, with 
the proper implant model 
(not all were tested), pro- 
gramming before the test 
and close electrophysiolog- 
ical monitoring through- 
out the scan, this research 
shows that MRIs are very 
unlikely to cause complica- 
tions like device malfunc- 
tion, heating or movement 
because of the magnetic 
and radiofrequency energy 
produced by the test. 
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Nearly all patients with pacemaker implants involved in the study said their MRI scans went smoothly. 


The study examined the 


responses of 438 patients 
to a total of 555 MRI tests 
between 
and April 2010. Similar ex- 
periments have been con- 
ducted before, but Saman 
Nazarian, lead author of 
the study which was pub- 
lished in Annals of Internal 
Medicine on Oct. 4, believes 
this is the largest study of 
its kind to date. 


February 2003 


It was a nonrandomized 


trial: 54 percent of those 
studied had pacemakers 
and 46 percent had ICDs. 
94 percent of the trials 
were conducted at Hopkins 
Hospital and the rest took 
place at Rambam Medical 
Center in Haifa, Israel. The 
institutional review boards 
of both establishments ap- 
proved the procedures and 
the National Institutes of 
Health provided the pri- 
mary funding. 


There's an app for that 


es as their vital signs were 
monitored. The researchers 
tested to see if they could 
accurately detect heart 
rate and respiration rate, 
and if they could measure 
breathing rate and oxygen 
saturation in the blood. 
They found that they 
could estimate respiration 
rate accurately. Also, they 
could measure oxygen sat- 
uration just as accurately 
as a pulse-oximeter could. 
In general, comparisons of 
the data revealed that the 
app was just as accurate 
as the traditional monitor- 
ing devices that were used, 
namely respiration belts, 


of different forms, such as 
sounds or images, are col- 
lected and have operations 
performed on them. 


The researchers believe 
that their technology could 
allow people to develop a 
database of their normal 
vital signs, which could 
lead to a faster detection 
of disease. This application 
could also be used to relay 
information to health care 
professionals. 

A specific example is 
that the app could poten- 
tially detect atrial fibrilla- 
tion, which is an irregular 
heart rate. This is a serious 
condition that can require 


COURTESY OF WWWBASEGADGET.COM 
Cameras on most smartphones can detect colors of blood within a finger. 


ECGs and pulse-oximeters. 
The team that developed 


this technology was led by 


Ki Chon, a professor and 
the head of the biomedical 
engineering department of 
WPI. The algorithm used 
to measure respiratory 
rate was adapted from one 
previously developed by 
Chon, an expert in the field 
of signal processing, for 
use with a pulse-oximeter. 
Signal processing is a field 
of study in which signals 


rapid emergency _ treat- 
ment. A preliminary clini- 
cal study has already been 
started at the University 
of Massachusetts Medical 
School, using the app to. 
detect atrial fibrillation. ; 
The researchers also’ 
want to expand their tech-. 
nology for use on tablet de- 
vices that are equipped with 
a camera. The technology 
could also be used to detect 
signs of blood loss and of 
_ nervous system disorders. 


PLANETS, rrom B7 
subtracted from the image, 
leaving only the light from 
objects around the target 
star. 

But using one reference 
star is not effective enough 
to completely eliminate the 
extra light, which is -why 
the planets could not be 
found in 1998. Today’s re- 
searchers have the advan- 
tage of a large library of 
stars to compare to. . 

“We had about 500 
stars in our library and 
we found optimal ways of 
combining these images of 
stars to clean up the image 
even better than was possi- 
ble before,” Soummer said. 

The team optimized the 
processing technique and 
found the three outer plan- 
ets around HR 8799; the 
fourth was too close to the 
star and was blocked in the 
coronagraph image. 

Having pictures of 
planets from 1998 is very 


useful. These large plan- 
ets take 50 to 500 years to 
orbit their star once. Com- 
paring the old images with 
current ones allows scien- 
tists to predict the periods, 
shape, and inclination of 
the orbits. “This data is so 
old, there’s a 12 year time 
You can 
that the planet moved and 
you can develop the orbit,” 
Soummer said. 

Now that it 
proven effective, Soummer 
plans to use this method 
of processing old data to 
search 


difference. see 


has been 


tor 
around 400 likely candi- 
date stars in the NICMOS 
archive. “Now _ that 
have this experience ... we 
know that if something is 
there we can see it,” Soum- 
mer said. If any planets are 
found in the archival data, 
new observations can be 
noted and compared to old 
ones, giving scientists the 
ability to observe the mo- 
tion of the planets. 


new planets 


we 
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New techniques helped to find planets in old images collected by Hubble. 
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Improved techniques Carbon dioxide from skin attracts mosquitoes 
help identify planets 


By VIVEK SINANAN 
Stal? Writer 


Researchers at the Uni- 
versity of California, River- 
side have determined that 
female mosquitoes 
identify and target human 
hosts for infection using 
carbon dioxide trails and 
odors released through our 
skin. 

The findings were built 
on previous studies that 
investigated how the mos- 
quito Aedes aegypti travels 
based on odor signals in its 
environment. This mosqui- 


some 


to is common in tropical 
regions of the world and is 
a vector of many diseases, 
most notably responsible 
for transmitting yellow fe- 
ver, which is responsible 
for 30,000 deaths world- 
wide per year, and dengue 
tever, WwW hich causes an ad- 
ditional 12.5 million deaths 
in the same period. 

These preliminary stud- 
ies found that the mosquito 
is not “guided” by an odor 
plume, but instead exhibits 
“upwind flight” (move- 
ment into the plume), in- 
duced by the presence of 
the odor. The progress of 
its flight pattern is regulat- 
ed by visual feedback from 
the insect’s eyes, a process 
called odor-mediated op- 
tomotor anemotaxis. The 
main model for determin- 
ing the flight of such mos- 
quitoes are male moths, 
which exhibit the identical 
movement pattern when 
responding to pheromones 
emitted by their female 
counterparts. 

Their experiment, de- 
scribed in the October is- 
sue of The Journal of Expert- 
mental Biology, employed a 
laminar flow wind tunnel, 
in which movement of air 
passes above and below 
objects in the tunnel and is 
uninterrupted. 

To detect responses to 
carbon dioxide, increasing 
concentrations of the gas 
were released into the tun- 
nel. They found a positive 
correlation between carbon 
dioxide concentration and 
the percentage of Aedes ae- 
gypti mosquitoes that were 
able to locate the source of 
the carbon dioxide. When 
the percentage of carbon 
dioxide in the air was at its 


A mosquito will alter it’s flight plan when it detects 


experimental maximum of 
4 percent, the source find- 
ing frequency also topped 
out. 

However, they found 
changes in behavior de- 
pending on the length of 
exposure to carbon diox- 
ide. Upwind motion was 
brief when only a whiff 
of carbon dioxide was re- 
leased. Sustained upwind 
motion resulted from sev- 
eral exposure patterns, in- 
cluding fluctuating carbon 
dioxide levels, turbulent 
plumes of gas and concen- 
trations mimicking those 
of an average human. Fur- 
ther, they found that at low 
concentrations, the mos- 
quitoes tended toward a 
crosswind motion — that is 
perpendicular to the flow 
of carbon dioxide. 

To detect the response 
to human skin exposure, 


a live human arm was | 


stuck into the tunnel. They 
found that skin exposure 
produced a markedly less 
accurate source finding 


result in mosquitoes, and | 


it required a much longer 
exposure time for a mea- 
surable comparison with 
the results of carbon diox- 
ide exposure. Also, unlike 
in the carbon dioxide ex- 
posure experiments, there 
was no sustained upwind 
flight when the odor plume 


Music while studying good for more sociable students 


By ERICK SUN 
Staff Writer 


If you're like me and 
many of my Hopkins 
friends, your daily study 
routine probably involves 
getting your desk space 
all ready to go, your com- 
puter open, and a good 
iTunes playlist to help you 
through the next 
few hours of math, 
chemistry, English or 
whatever other sub- 
ject you may be tak- 
ing. 

But is that such a 
good idea? 

Researchers from 
the University Col- 
lege London _ re- 
leased a study in 
1997 that we college 
students should take 
a closer look at to- 
day. Although the 
paper did not re- 
ceive much attention 
at the time of pub- 
lication, its value is 
perhaps magnified 
in today’s world 
where access to mu- 
sic has become in- 
credibly easy. 


intelligence levels. Of the 
20, there were 10 intro- 
verts and 10 extraoverts 
according to the Eysenck 
Personality Questionnaire. 
The participants were then 
given a series of images to 
memorize, first in silence 
and then with pop music 
playing. 

Afterwards, the par- 


Ipods, _ playlists 
and online radio sta- 
tions have given stu- 
dents at work access 
to music well as the abil- 
ity to customize music to 
personal tastes via a large 
variety of songs. As a re- 
sult, the use of music in 
the work space raises an 
interesting topic of dis- 
cussion. 

In the study, research- 
ers began with 88 under- 
graduate students, and 
from those selected 20 in- 
dividuals for the research 
after tests ensured equal 


ticipants had to name the 
objects they were shown, 
first immediately after 
memorizing and then six 
minutes after memoriz- 
ing. During the six min- 
ute interval the students 
were given a simple math 
quiz as a means of divert- 
ing their attention. 

The results showed 
that immediate _ recall 


‘was similar for both the 


introverts and extroverts 


without music. However, 
when music was played 
the introverts had lower 
scores on the recall while 
extroverts actually  in- 
creased their scores with 
music. The relationship 
held true for the recall 
test after a six minute de- 
lay. With music, the score 
was lower for introverts 


COURTESY OF WWWBEOWULECA 
Extroverts tend to prefer listening to music while studying, while introverts prefer quiet. 


yet higher for extroverts. 

Based on the data, it 
seems an obvious conclu- 
sion is that music can help | 
extroverts during studying 
while it most likely hurts 
introverts. However, the 
data should be looked at 
a little deeper to get a full 
understanding of what it 
says. 

It must be noted that in 
a pre-test questionnaire, 
‘\e introverts showed they 


did not listen to music 
most often during study- 
ing while the extroverts 
were more likely to have 
music playing. As a result, 
it is possible that the dif- 
ference in test scores was 
simply based on familiar- 
ity with music for the ex- 
troverts. 

Furthermore, the re- 
searchers acknowl- 
edged that their 
results were very 
specific and narrow. 

A change in type 
of music, type of test, 
and type of individu- 
als could potentially 
yield new results, so 
a more comprehen- 
sive study would 
need to be performed 
in order to more fully 
understand how mu- 
sic effects the brain 
while studying. 

So while some 
may be looking for 
a definitive answer 
of whether music 
should or should 
not be played while 
studying, perhaps 
there really is no 
straight solution. It 
seems that more than 
anything, personal 
preference is the ma- 
jor factor in whether 
music can help or hinder 
study sessions. 

While the study aimed 
to find a sure relationship 
between music and _ its 
impact on studying hab- 
its, the researchers recog- 
nized that the study still 
offered a rather ambigu- 
ous answer. 

Music can help many 


people study, while for 
others it can be a major 


distraction. 


was turbulent, only when 
it was constant. 

Further investigation 
showed that response to 
body odor was heightened 
when the odor plume was 
broad, which is consistent 
with when the insect is in 
close proximity to the odor 
source. This suggests that 
responses to body odor 
activate only when the in- 
sect is close to a potential 
human host for the virus it 
carries. 

After combining the 
two experiments and ex- 
posing the insects to both 
carbon dioxide and human 
body odor they found that 
a response to body odor 
increased between 500 
and 2500 percent, if it was 
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the presence of carbon dioxide in the air surrounding it. 


exposed to it after being 
“primed” with exposure to 
carbon dioxide. 


Acknowledging the 
limitations of their study, 
the researchers noted in 
their article that successful 
odor source location could 
also depend on visual cues 
in the environment, as well 
as the speed and orienta- 
tion of the wind. They also 
propose that their meth- 
ods can be used to inves- 
tigate the flight patterns 
of other mosquito vectors, 
including Culex quinquefas- 
ciatus, which transmits the 
roundworm that causes 
lymphatic filariasis, and 
Anopheles gambiae, which is 
the most efficient vector of 
malaria in the world. 


PINK, From B7 

| had no effect on female 
| participants’ risk percep- 
| tions compared with the 
same ads in neutral colors. 
This shows that the color 
pink made women feel less 
susceptible only to breast 
cancer, and not to non-gen- 
der-specific diseases. 
Several variations of the 
experiment were carried 
out, with over 350 female 
participants. Each study 
yielded similar results that 
were determined to be sta- 
tistically significant. In one 
of the studies, perceptions 
of another gender-specific 
disease were examined. In 
a control group of women 
| shown a neutral ad about 
ovarian cancer, 77% of the 
subjects decided to donate 
to ovarian cancer research 
when prompted to donate 
money to a certain cancer. 
However, in the gender 
priming group, only 42% 
of women were willing to 
donate to ovarian cancer 
research. 

Puntoni believes gender 
cues trigger strong denial 
mechanisms. Using pink 
raises the idea that breast 
cancer is a female problem 
— the color connects wom- 
en to the threats. However, 
gender cues in advertis- 
ing don’t always trigger 
defense mechanisms; for 
instance, the color pink 
is effective in advertising 


gests pink may be suitable 


lipstick. Puntoni also sug-. 


Pink lowers women’s 
perception of risk 


for raising breast cancer 
awareness among men be- 
cause it will not usually set 
off defense mechanisms. 

Other experts say that 
the findings may have im- 
plications for other health 
warnings, such as those 
against smoking. Begin- 
ning next year, the Food 
and Drug Administra- 
tion (FDA) will require all 
cigarette packets to have 
graphic labels or images of 
damaged smokers’ lungs. 
According to the study 
above, however, this may 
actually have a counter-ef- 
fect. The use of these labels 
is intended to discourage 
smoking, but according to 
brain scans conducted in 
studies, the more graphic 
or horrifying the warn- 
ing, the more people will 
to want to smoke. Instead 
of making smokers iden- 
tify with the possibility of 
developing lung cancer, 
these images may trigger a 
defense mechanism, leav- 
ing smokers in denial and 
more likely to smoke heav- 
ily. 

These recent findings im- 
ply that gender cues can be 
detrimental to advertising 
campaigns when attempt- 
ing to make people identify 
with something that could 
harm them. Perhaps both 
breast cancer campaigns 
and anti-smoking warnings 
need to rethink their ap- 
proach to how they spread 
their message. 
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Researchers believe pink and other gender cues trigger denial mechanisms. 
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ersinium pestis, a bacterium responsible for the black plague, continues to infect humans yet is much less deadly. 


Plague descendent alive and well 


By MICHAEL YAMAKAWA 
Staff Writer 
Recent genomic evi- 


dence has shown that the 
contemporary strain of the 
Y. pestis bacterium, com- 
monly associated with hu- 
man infection, is a direct 
descendant of the bacte- 
rium that caused incon- 
ceivable devastation in the 
Middle Ages, when people 
were convinced the human 
race was at its end. Genom- 
ic structures indicate no 
significant discrepancies 
between the two strains — 
the ancient and the mod- 
ern — forcing researchers 
to wonder what made Y. 
Pestis unthinkably lethal 
back in the Middle Ages. 
The Black Death, one 
of the most devastating 
epidemics in our history, 
killéd a vast population 
— from thirty to sixty 
percent — of Europeans 
from 1348 to 1350. Also 
called the Great Plague, 
the disease wreaked chaos, 
profoundly influencing 
Europe’s religious, social 
and economic history to 
an unimaginable degree. It 
was. commonly associated 
with buboes, or inflamma- 
tion of lymph nodes, in the 
armpit, neck and groin, ac- 
companied with purulence 
or pus. 


With the stagnation of | 
the expansion of medical | 


knowledge during their 


time, those in the Middle | 


Ages attributed blame 
of the drastic spread of 


the sickness to the align- | 
| according to satellite data 
1345, which they believed | 
| tional Snow and Ice Data 
in the air.” It was discov- | 
| extent this September was 
gen involved was Yersinia | 
Pestis, a type of bacteria. | 
Today, Y. Pestis is classified | 
as a category A pathogen, | 
or a bioagent that can po- | 


ment of three planets in 
caused a “great pestilence 


ered in 1894 that the patho- 


tentially cause mass chaos 
and sickness in the world. 
To the contrary of com- 
mon misconception, _ Y. 
Pestis still infects humans 
today. In Sept. 2009, a pro- 
fessor at the University of 


Chicago was infected while | 


working with a weakened 
strain of the bacterium in 
his lab. The World Health 
Organization (WHO) re- 
ports 1,000 to 3,000 cases 
of the plague in the world 
annually. However, the in- 
fections of modern Y. Pestis 
are much less severe, spar- 
ing everyone from another 
massive catastrophe. 

Thus, the question still 
lingers in the scientific 
community: what contrib- 
uted to the lethality of Y. 
Pestis during the Middle 
Ages? What made it so vir- 
ulent to have felled a third 
of Europe’s population? 

Many epidemiological 
differences have been ob- 
served between modern 
Y. Pestis and the agent that 
caused the Black Death — 
simply put, the modern 
strain causes symptoms on 
a much milder scale. This 
has raised controversies 
to whether Y. Pestis was, 
in fact, the bacterial agent 
that wreaked havoc in the 
late 1340s. 

Thankfully for the DNA 


| 
| 


fields today, the evolu- 
tionary adaptations of 
microbes can be analyzed 
and elucidated with great 
accuracies. 46 teeths and 53 
bones were collected from 
the East Smithfield, which 
has been discovered to be a 
burial ground, specifically 
for those who were infect- 
ed by the plague in the late 
1340s. Through laborious 
work of isolating the DNA 
of Y. Pestis while removing 
human and other bacterial 
DNA collected over hun- 
dreds of years, researchers 
have found genetic archi- 
tectures confirming that 
the plague was caused by a 
bacterium very closely re- 
lated to Y. Pestis. A result- 


‘ ing phylogenic tree also 


indicated that the Y. Pestis 
strains we see today are 
direct descendants of the 
Black Death’s pathogen. 

A genetic comparison 
with the modern strain of 
Y. Pestis indicates no sig- 
nificant changes in genetic 
identity. This suggests 
that the Black Death was 
further worsened by the 
environment, including 
climate or social changes, 


such as transportation and 
host susceptibility. Thus, 
the gene of the Black Death 
bacterium did not have a 
dominant role in increas- 
ing the virulence of Y. Pes- 
tis involved in the Middle 
Ages. 

A confluence of factors 
may have contributed to 
the Black Death in 1348, 
including climate, trans- 
portation and the immu- 
nity of humans. Over 660 
years, our species has been 
exposed to countless of 
pathogens, changing our 
susceptibilities | towards 
certain diseases. Y. Pestis 
is also known for resid- 
ing in flees, which in turn 
transports the bacterium 
through rats. Thankfully 
again, the increased sanita- 
tion of our modern society 
has blocked many means 
of transport for bacteria as 
Y. Pestis. 

These recent findings 
suggest examining not 
only the genetic contribu- 


tions to lethality, but also | 


external influences that 


could potentially make | 


bacteria a destructive 


agent. 


—,, Male cuppies cause female fights 


Harassment from specific male guppies disrupt social bonds between females 


By MELANIE HSU 
Staff Writer 

Recent research shows 
that Trinidadian guppies 
display female-against- 
female aggression in the 
presence of a_ harassing 
male. 

Like humans, female 


guppies produce few eggs 
and keep them inside their 
bodies for males to fertil- 
ize. Because guppy fertil- 
ization does not depend 
on seasons, female guppies 
must work continuously to 
avoid unwelcome attention 
from males. 

During mating season, 
male guppies 
either attract fe- 
males with their 
brightly-colored 
bodies or harass 
smaller females 
into mating by 
nipping and chas- 
ing them. The 
females usually 
only mate with 
the most attractive 
males to ensure 
the production of 
high-quality — off- 
spring. If the male 
is rejected, he will 
often attempt to 
mate with the fe- 
male of his choice 
when she is not 
looking. 

In an attempt 
to avoid the ha- 
rassing male, the 
female gives up 
precious time and energy 
for foraging, growth and 
reproduction. As a result, 
she may spend more time 
in areas with high concen- 
trations of predators in an 
attempt to avoid the males. 
The brightly-colored males 
avoid these areas, as they 
are more likely to attract 
the predators compared to 
the dull-colored males. 

In addition to encour- 
| aging risky behaviors, the 
presence of a_ harassing 
male also disrupts female 
social networks and _ fa- 


cilitates female-on-female 
aggression. According to 
Safi-Kristine Darden of 
the University of Exeter 
in southwestern England, 
aggression can be a good 
indicator of how a female’s 
opportunities for bonding 
could be affected. How- 
ever, the amount of time 
females have to familiar- 
ize with one another and 
establish dominance hier- 
archies diminishes due to 
harassment from males. 
Guppies, which con- 
stantly move between so- 
cial groups in the water, 


form female pairs that 


help them improve forag- 


COURTESY OF WWWMCGILL.CA 
Male guppies harm normal interactions between females. 


ing and protect them from 
predators. To illustrate how 
harassment affects these 
female social bonds, the 
researchers placed three 
pairs of guppies, which 
were a random mix of fe- 
males and smaller males, 
into a transparent cylinder. 
They then introduced ei- 
ther a pair of female gup- 
pies or a male and a female 
guppy into a larger tank 
immediately outside the 
cylinder. 

The researchers found 
that, when paired with 


a male, the female in the 


larger tank spent less 
time with each group and 
moved more frequently 


from one cylinder to an- 
other. As the female, rather 
than the male, initiated the 
move between groups, it 
was likely that the female 
was trying to escape from 
the aggressive male. 

When females are in the 
presence of an aggressive 
male, they have less time to 
spend with other females, 
probably because they are 
trying to escape from the 
male, Darden says. 

The researchers also 
examined how the pres- 
ence of a harass- 
ing male can 
cause aggressive 
behaviors in_all- 
female or mixed- 
sex groups. To test 
this, they added a 
food patch to the 
area and observed 
how the female 
guppies competed 
over the food. 

In mixed-sex 
groups, females 
used nips, nudges, 
chasing and _ tail 
beatings to de- 
ter other females 
from — approach- 
ing. According to 
Darden, the gup- 
pies were direct- 
ing these aggres- 
sive acts towards 
other large  fe- 
males. In addition, 
the level of aggression was 
much higher when male 
guppies were present. 

The research team be- 
lieves that these behaviors 
may be a case of misplaced 
aggression. Unable to do 
anything about the ha- 
rassing male, the females 
vent by taking out their 
frustration on neighbor- 
ing females. It is possible 
that male hormones in the 
water, or pheromone com- 
munication between the 
fish, are causing these be- 
haviors. 


‘Arctic sea ice retreats to second-lowest recorded level in Sept. 


By RACHEL WITKIN 


Managing Editor 


The amount of sea ice 
covering the Arctic Ocean 
was at its second lowest 
recorded level last month, 


from NASA and the Na- 
Center. The average ice 


4.61 million square kilome- 
ters, which was 2.43 mil- 
lion square kilometers be- 
low the 1979-2000 average. 

Sea ice, which is frozen 
seawater between one and 
four meters thick, expands 
in the winter and melts in 
the summer, due to the po- 
sition of the sun in the sky 
varying with the seasons. 
Due to this cycle, the mini- 
mum amount of sea ice is 
always in September. The 
lowest recorded amount of 
sea ice was in September 
2007. 

The extent of sea ice de- 
cline was, on Sept. 9 this 
year, at 4.33 million square 
kilometers. This, as well as 
the monthly average, was 


sequencing _ technologies 
we utilize vastly in many 


the second lowest recorded 
daily sea ice extent. This 
data is part of a long-term 
trend that has occurred 
over the past 30-40 years. 
Sea ice has been declining 
by about 12 percent since 
1979. 

“The decline over the 
last 30 or 40 years of Arc- 
tic sea ice is particularly 
apparent in minimum sea 
ice extent in September,” 
Earth and Planetary Sci- 
ence professor Thomas 
W.N. Haine said. “People 
wait every year for that.” 

The loss of sea ice will 
greatly exacerbate the glob- 
al warming that is already 
occurring. Ice is white, 
which means that it has a 
very high albedo, or reflec- 
tiveness. When the Arctic 
Ocean is covered in sea 
ice, it is able to reflect the 
incoming sunlight, which 
keeps the Arctic cold. 

If this ice is decreased, 
it is replaced by the ocean, 
which will absorb the sun- 
light as it has a low albedo. 
This results in a positive 
feedback loop, where the 


COURTESY OF WWWNASA.GOV 
Arctic sea ice mostly reflects sunlight, but water absorbs it and heats up. 


sunlight is absorbed by the 
ocean, which warms the 
ocean and melts more sea 
ice. The diminished sea ice 
then results in a lower al- 
bedo, where more sunlight 
is absorbed, and the Arctic 
continues to warm. 

“This makes the ex- 
istence of Arctic sea, ice 
somewhat unstable,” 
Haines said. 

According to the Inter- 
governmental Panel on 
Climate Change (IPCC), 
which has various models 
detailing global warm- 
ing in the future, the Arc- 
tic warms faster than the 
global average. This effect 
is called Arctic amplifica- 
tion. 

“Global warming is not 
the same everywhere, in 
the Arctic it’s about twice 
the global average,” Haines 
said. “The Arctic is a place 
which is very sensitive to 
climate change and rela- 
tively rapid changes in the 
environment can occur in 
the Arctic, more rapidly 


than, for example, in the 
middle latitudes.” 

Because of this rapid 
warming, the rate at which 
sea ice disappears will con- 
tinue to increase, especially 
if people do not take steps 
to combat global warming. 

“We're in an: era of 
global warming, there’s 
no question about that,” 
Haines said. “It seems that 
the global warming is go- 
ing to continue throughout 
the 21* century [and] it de- 
pends on what people do 
[about] emissions of carbon 
dioxide.” 

It is very hard to predict 
exactly what will happen 
to sea ice in the future, 
though, eventually, sum- 
mertime sea ice will disap- 
pear entirely. 

“The Arctic will es- 
sentially be open water 
in the summer...and there 


will probably be patches. 
of floating [sea] ice, which 


is very thick, in the sum- 
mer,” Haines said. “Even- 
tually, the [summer] Arc- 


er: COURTESY OF WWWNASA.GOV 
Satellite imaging from NASA shows the extent of the summertime arctic sea ice retreat this year on Sept. 9. 


tic sea ice will go. The 
IPCC models predict that 
this will happen over a 
range of time scales, some- 
where [in] the middle of 
the century, between 2030 
and 2060.” 

However, due to the un- 
certainty about how fast 
the sea ice will decline, 
there is a chance that there 
will be no more summer 
sea ice as soon as five years 
from now. 

“There is quite a lot of 
good evidence to suggest 
that [the IPCC prediction] 
is an overestimate on how 
long it will take for Arctic 
sea ice to go, so people who 
study the Arctic specifi- 
cally rather than the whole 
global climate system may 

forecast a [sooner] loss 
of sea ice,” Haines said. 
“Maybe in the next five to 
six years..summer Arctic 
sea ice will go. Nobody 
knows for sure, but I’ve 
heard people say that by 
2016, it will have essential- 
ly gone.” 
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Water Polo continues to score goals at a high rate in CWPA play 


Waler polo in midst 
of a four-game slide 


By ALANNA OLKEN 
Staff Writer 


Following up on their 
trip west to the Claremont 
Convergence, the Hopkins 
water polo team hosted 
Navy, the 17th-ranked 
team in the country, at the 
Ralph §S. O’Connor pool 
on Wednesday, Oct. 12th. 
Hopkins then travelled 
to Bucknell and _ Princ- 
eton this weekend, losing 
to both, before return- 
ing home for a duel with 
George Washington. 

Hopkins is now 10-11 
overall and 2-5 in CWPA 
Southern Division play. 

The Midshipmen beat 
Hopkins by two goals, 
with a final score of 13-11. 
Navy mustered three goals 
together in the final minute 
and a half of the game for 
the win. 

Midway through the 
fourth quarter, junior utili- 
tyman Kielan Crow fed 
classmate and driver Alex 
Whittam a pass that led 
his. career-high-tying fifth 
goal of the game. Senior 
center Mark Strickland 
and sophomore two-meter 
driver Wes Hopkins each 
netted a couple of goals, 
while junior utilityman 
Ross Schofield and Crow 
each saw the back of the 
net once. 

Goalie Danny Ovelar, 
a freshman from Caracas, 
Venezuela, finished. with 
eight saves and one steal in 
two quarters of play, while 
fellow freshman and goalie 
Scott Weigel also had eight 
saves and one steal. 

“Tt was a difficult game,” 
Whittham said, a captain 
on this year’s team. “It al- 
ways is when we play at 
home. Our pool is extreme- 
ly shallow, which most of 
us are not used to playing 
games in. They are usually 
much more physical and 
Navy played very aggres- 
sively,.” 

On Saturday, Oct. 15th, 
the Blue Jays trekked to 
Bucknell to battle the Bi- 
son, ranked 15th in the 
country, at noon. They then 
continued on to Princeton 
to swim with the Tigers, 
ranked 16th, at 7 PM. It was 
along trip for the polo play- 
ers, which was reflected in 
their lacking performance. 

Earlier this season, the 
Jays had defeated both of 


FOOTBALL 
W. SOCCER 


the orange donned squads 
at home during a thrilling 
alumni weekend. 

On Sept. 23rd, Hopkins 
beat the Tigers, 11-10, 
the final seconds from the 
arm of sophomore driver 
Stephen Kingery. The next 
day, the black and blue 
sunk the Bison in double 
overtime, 11-9, thanks in 
part to a game-winner 
from Whittam. 

This time, 
Bucknell overcame 
Blue Jays, 12-10. 


in 


however, 
the 

At the half, Hopkins led 
6-3, but the Bison stormed 
back in the third quarter, 
outscoring the Blue Jays 
5-1. Tied at six, freshman 
driver Johnny Beal netted 
a goal to push Hopkins 
ahead. The Bison scored 
two soon after and headed 
into the final quarter with 
an 8-7 lead. 

Unlike a month ago, | 
Bucknell came through in | 
the final stretch, looking to | 
dominate, and they imme- | 
diately netted three goals. 
In the end, they hada 12-10 | 
victory, with Hopkins scor- 
ing three goals in the last 
five minutes. 

After a three-plus hour 
bus ride, the Blue Jays were 
back in the pool to take on 
the Princeton Tigers. The | 
Ivy Leaguers won against | 
an exhausted team of Blue 
Jays by a final score of 14-7. 

The Tigers scored four 
in the first quarter and | 
then doubled it by the half, 
while Hopkins had only | 
two goals at the intermis- | 
sion. In their win, Tiger 
junior Tim Wenzlau and | 
freshmen Drew Hoffen- 
berg and Kayj Shannon all | 
scored thrice in the second 
half, winning the game. 

Hopkins hoped to get 
back on the right foot af-. | 
ter their tiring weekend on 
Wednesday against George 
Washington at home, but 
the Colonials managed 
to surge ahead with nine 
second half goals to win, 
15-13. 

While it was a difficult 
week for the Blue Jays, they 
are optimistic about this 
upcoming weekend. They 
will be traveling to Erie, 
Pennsylvania to play Penn 
State-Behrent, Connecticut 
College and Washington 
and Jefferson on Oct. 22, 
and then Mercyhurst on 
Oct. 23. 
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SPORTS 


By NICOLE PASSMORE 
Stall Write 


The men’s and women’s 
tennis teams concluded a 
strong fall season this week, 
as players trom both teams 
the ITA 
Southeast Regional Cham- 
The fall 
fantastic 


were finalists at 


pionships season 
2011 
the 
men’s and women’s teams 
ranked 13th and 11th na- 
tionally in the final ITA poll. 


follows a 


spring season, where 


On the men’s side, 11 sin- 
gles players and seven dou- 
bles teams advanced to the 
round of 16 on the first day 
of the Southeast Regional 
Championships, held at the 
University of Mary Wash- 
ington in Fredericksburg, 
Virginia Four 
teams then advanced to the 
quarterfinals. Junior Mor- 


doubles 


gan Dauer and sophomore 
Jeremy Schwartz won the 
Blue 1 Doubles draw, de- 
feating teammates German 
Gonzalez and Jason Reiter 
in the finals. 

Sophomore Gonzalez 
would fall in the finals of 
the Blue 1 Singles draw as 
well, as he was defeated by 
freshman teammate Sam 
Weissler, 8-4. 

In the Championship 
bracket, freshman Tan- 
ner Brown, junior Andy 
Hersh and freshman Ben 
Hwang would advance 
to the semi-finals. Hersh 
would go on to win the 
ITA Southeast Regional 


Singles title, the first in 
program history 

With his championship 
victory, Hersh becomes 
the first ITA Southeast Re 
champion 


gional Singles 


in history and 


the second ITA Southeast 


program 


Regional champion over 
all. David Maldow ‘10 and 


Andrew Wang ‘11 
won the Regional 
Doubles title in 2008 
Hersh also earned 


All-American honors 
with the win 

By being crowned 
ITA Southeast 
gional champion, 


Re- 


Hersh then went on 
to the ITA National 
Small College Cham- 
pionship in Mobile, 
Alabama. He placed 
fourth overall in the 
tournament. With his 
fall wins, Hersh now 
has 54 career singles 
wins to his name. He 
is tied for third in the 
school record books with 
senior teammate Warren 
Elgort. 

[The men’s team 
cluded fall play with a 
team match versus defend- 
ing NCAA Ii] 
Champion Amherst Col- 
lege. The Lord Jeffs won 
the tilt, 6-3. A highlight of 
the match was that senior 
Jacob Barnaby and fresh- 
man Noah Joachim defeat- 
ed opponents Chris Date 
and Mark Kara, 9-8 (2), as 
it was Barnaby’s 75th ca- 


con- 


Division 


reer doubles win Barnaby 


is now second in the record 
for career doubles 
the men’s tennis 


books 


wins 1n 


program 

The women’s team pat- 
ticipated in the ITA South- 
east Regional Champion- 
ship at the University of 
Mary Washington as well, 


FILE PHOTO 
Senior Warren Elgort will have a impact this spring 


with as much success as 
their male counterparts. 

Sophomore Lauren Fields 
won the Blue 1 Singles draw, 
while sophomore teammate 
Brooke Pottish won the Blue 
2 Singles draw. 

It is the second straight 
ITA Southeast 
Championship title for Pot- 
tish, who claimed the Blue 
2A singles draw during her 
freshman 
also the third consecutive 
year that Hopkins won the 
Blue 1 Singles draw at the 


Regional 


season. It was 
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Tennis finishes out successiul fall season 


tournament. 

Sophomore Hailey Ho- 
a phenomenal tour- 
nament, advancing to the 
singles and doubles finals of 
the C hampionship bracket. 
Hogan is the first player in 
and tournament 
lav in both the 
oubles finals in 


gan had 


program 
history to p 
singles and d 
one year. 

Hogan took 
Sonja Meighan from 
Washington & Lee 
in the singles cham- 


on 


pionship, falling 6-3, 
6-3. Meighan had de- 
feated Blue Jay fresh- 
man Elaine Baik in a 
close match earlier in 
the day. 

Baik met Meighan 
in the ¢ hampionship 
bracket semifinals 
and fell 7-5, 6-3. It was 
the in 
two years that Hop- 
kins had two players 
in the Championship 
bracket semifinals. 

Following her champi- 
onship play in the singles 
field, Hogan turned right 
around and joined fresh- 
Shannon 

doubles 


second time 


teammate 
Herndon for the 
championship. Hogan and 
Herndon fell to Carnegie 
Mellon’s Lauren Chen and 
Lauren Chin by a score of 
6-3, 6-3, to conclude the 
Lady Jay’s fall season. 

The men’s and women’s 
teams resume play in Feb- 
ruary 2012 to kick off their 
Spring season. 


man 


Field Hockey gears up for Centennial playoffs 


By MIKE KANEN 
Sports Editor 


After a difficult stretch 
in the field hockey sched- 
ule, one in which Hopkins 
dropped five in a row to 
several nationally ranked 
programs, the Blue Jays 
got back on their feet 
this weekend with a 
crucial win over Cen- 
tennial conference ri- 
val Haverford, 2-1. 

They then dis- 
the Red 


on Wednesday af- 
ternoon, 5-1. In the 
process, head Coach 
Megan Fraser became 
the first coach in Cen- 


tennial Conference 
history to win 100 
games. 

The wins’ im- 


| proved the Lady Jays 


to 7-7 overall and 4-3 
in the conference. 

Even with the 
wins, however, Hopkins 
is still part of a five-team 
gridlock with Haverford, 
Gettysburg, Swarthmore 
and McDaniel for the 
fourth and final conference 
tournament spot with just 
three games to play. 

"We feel really confident 
that we'll make the play- 
offs, but we know we have 
a lot of work to do first,” se- 
nior mid-defenseman Ali 
Bahneman said. “We feel 
like we're in the playoffs 
right now because every 
game counts so much for 
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us. We have to win every 
game to get in.” 

Entering Saturday's af- 
fair with Haverford, the 
Lady Jays were below .500 in 
the Centennial Conference, 
yet Hopkins was confident. 

“Even though we had 
just lost a few games, we 


were really confident be- 
cause we had played re- 
ally tight games against 
Ursinus and Franklin and 
Marshall,” Bahneman said. 
“We knew we could beat 
Haverford because we 
knew we had the skills to 
finish and win the game.” 

Hopkins turned to its 
veteran senior class to step 
up in the must-win contest. 
Led by Bahneman, goalie 
Kim Stein and forwards 
Carly Bianco and Annie 
Shepard, Hopkins sneaked 
by the Fords, 2-1. 


VS DICKINSON 


AT HAVERFORD 
VS DICKINSON 


VS DICKINSON 
VS NEUMANN 


VS HAVERFORD 
VS FROSTBURG 


VS HAVERFORD 
VS DICKINSON 


Hopkins dominated the 
first half of the game, out- 
shooting Haverford, 13-3, 
and holding an advantage 
on corners, 8-5, but scored 
just one goal, keeping the 
Fords in the game. 

Bianco, who led the Blue 
Jays in goals scored in 2010 


contest with Dickinson 
on Wednesday. The Red 
Devils entered the game 
with a 1-6 record in Cen- 
tennial action, a change 
of pace for Hopkins who 
hadn't played a school 
that was under .500 since 
Oceitst: 

The change 
in competition 
showed, as the 
Blue Jays won 
5-1. Hopkins 
executed their 
game plan to 
its fullest. 


“We fin- 
ished well 
and scored 
a lot/’ Bah- 
neman _ said. 
“Our  inten- 
sity was also 
really high, 

eS our passing 


CAROLYN HAN/PH 


Senior Sarah Henderson has started 13 of the Lady Jays’ 14 games, including Wednesday. 


and was an all-Conference 
selection, fired her third 
goal of the season just over 
20 minutes into the game. 

The game would remain 
at 1-0 in large part because 
of the stellar defensive play 
of Bahneman and Stein. 

In the second half, Bah- 
neman kept the game even 
with a swift maneuver to 
knock a corner shot out of 
the cage. 

“1 was behind our goal- 

ie, and it was a corner so 
I was on the right post on 
a girl,” Bahneman said. 
“The shot came in, and | 
was lucky to clear it. | was 
just in the right place at the 
right time.” 
Bahneman’s_ defensive 
assist was just about all the 
help Stein, The News-Let- 
ter’s Athlete of the Week, 
would need. Stein, a 2010 
all-Conference — selection, 
made 14 saves in goal, her 
fourth straight match with 
double-digit saves. 

Hopkins earned some 
needed insurance in the 
63rd minute when Shepard 
knocked home her fifth of 
the year. 

On the assist was fresh- 
man forward Alexa Lan- 
tiere who drew the Fords’ 
goalkeeper out from the 
cage before dishing to the 
open Shepard. 

Haverford did get on 
the board with under a 
minute to play, but it was 
too little too late. 

The Lady Jays carried 
their new found momen- 
tum into their soggy 


OTO EDITOR was on, and it 
was just a true 
team effort.” 

Just over a 
minute into the game, junior 
forward Meagan Kellett, 
making just her fifth start 
of the season, put the Jays 
on the board. They never 
looked back. 

Ten minutes later, Kel- 
lett added her second score 
of the day, giving her five 
for the year. 

Near the end of the first 
half, Lantiere scored her 
first career goal to give Hop- 
kins a three-goal advantage 
heading into intermission. 

Junior midfielder Liane 
Tellier and sophomore for- 
ward Storm Kodde added 
goals of their own in the 
second half, part of the 5-1 
Blue Jay victory. 

In goal, Stein made four 
saves in the first half before 
being pulled in favor of ju- 
nior Elizabeth Peijnenburg 
who made three saves. 

Hopkins’ season comes 
down to its final three 
games, beginning — this 
weekend at last-place Bryn 
Mawr. 

They will then travel to 
McDaniel on Wednesday, 
Oct. 26th, and finish the 
regular season at home 
against Gettysburg on Oct. 
29th. 

With so much on the 
line, the Lady Jays are tak- 
ing things one game at a 
time, something coach Fra- 

ser has stressed all year. 

“Coach Fraser] is tell- 
ing us that every game is 
a playoff game, basically, 
and we have to treat the 
next game as the biggest 
game of the year.” 
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Donohoe 
bumps 
Jays to 

(7th win 


VOLLEYBALL, rrom B12 
allowed the Fords to estab- 
lish any kind of offens ive 
rhythm, stymieing multi- 
ple attack attempts to take 
an eventual 21-14 lead. 

Haverford called a time- 
out in an effort to cool the 
Blue Jays’ momentum, but 
it was no use, as Hopkins 
scored two straight points 
out of the break on their 
way to a 25-17 victory. 

In the third set, Haver- 
ford presented more of a 
challenge, as the Jays fell 
behind early thanks to six 
straight Ford points to take 
the early lead, 13-5. That 
lead would grow larger 
when the Fords extended 
their advantage to nine 
points in their lone win of 
the match, 25-16. 

It was the first loss in 
a set at home for Hopkins 
this season. 

Hopkins bounced 
back from this loss, how- 
ever, cruising to a 25-16 
fourth set victory behind a 
match-clinching kill from 
Katie Schwarz. Overall, 
freshman Meagan Dono- 
hoe led the way for the 
Blue Jays with 12 kills on 
the match. 

Hopkins then faced near- 
by foe Frostburg State in 
their second match of the af- 
ternoon and dropped their 
first setin a close 25-23 con- 
test. This came after leading 
20-17 earlier in the game. 

The set was close 
throughout, as neither the 
Jays nor the Bobcats could 
open up any significant 
lead over their opponent. 
With the set tied at 23, 
the Bobcats scored two 
straight points to secure 
the victory. 


ct pow» Men's soccer makes short work of Neumann 


however, | 
impressive | 


the.second set, 
mounting an 

comeback from a six-point 
deficit to tie the game at 18 
apiece. Hopkins earned a 


slight advantage down the | 


stretch, 23-22, and man- 
aged to pull away with 
consecutive kills 
freshman Ellen Rogers and 
Bronson to close out an- 
other tight set and tie the 
match at one. 


The third set was the | 
exception in a match domi- | 


nated by close games, as 
Hopkins opened up a com- 
fortable lead over the Bobcats 
early, 7-2, en route to a 25-14 
victory. The win was on the 
wings of two five-point runs 
to take a 2-1 advantage into 
the fourth and final set. 

The deciding set was 
another tightly contested 
game that went down to 
the wire. Both the Jays and 
the Bobcats failed to gain 
any advantage over three 
points throughout. With 
Frostburg State leading 23- 
22, the Blue Jays responded 
with a three-point run to 
close out the set and the 
match, earning their 16th 
win of the season. 

In Tuesday evening Cen- 
tennial Conference action 
against Dickinson, Donohoe 
shined once again for the 
Blue Jays, breaking a school 
match-record with a .923 hit- 
ting percentage (12-for-13) to 
break the previous mark of 
909 set back in 1996. 

Donohoe’s spectacular 
performance _ highlighted 
a match in which Hopkins 
won all three sets played, 
by scores of 25-9 for the 
first set and 25-15 for both 
the second and third sets. 

Throughout the match 
Dickinson led only in the 
beginning of the final set, 
as they took a 5-2 lead, but 
Hopkins would quickly 
erase this deficit and roll to 
their 17th victory. 

Next up for the Lady Jays 
is a trip to Charles Street 


from 
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ATHLETE OF THE WEEK 


KIM STEIN - 


FIELD HO 


CKEY 


By CLAYTON RISCHE 
Sports Editor 


Field hockey tends to 
be a sport where a lot of 
activity takes place at the 
goal. 

From the various pen- 
alties and corners, the ball 
ends up in the face of the 
goalie and her defenders 
more often than not. 

Senior goalkeeper Kim 
Stein has been shut- 
ting down opposing 
offenses throughout 
her career at Hop- 
kins, and has contin- 
ued to do so into this 
season — So far she 
has a .796 save per- 
centage, having faced 
225 shots. 

On Saturday, Stein 
and the Jays faced off 
against Haverford in 
a conference matchup. 
She posted 14 saves, 
marking her fourth 
straight game with 
double digit saves. 

It was a huge per- 
formance, as Hopkins 
used the game to stay 
relevant to the playoff 
chase. 

Stein’s 14 saves also 
came in a game where 
Haverford outgunned the 
Blue Jays during the sec- 
ond half, outshooting the 
team 18-7 and taking an 
advantage in corners, with 
6-1. The Blue Jays had a sin- 
gle goal lead for most of the 
second half, but held on for 
the win. 

Outside of this season, 
Stein has a great track re- 
cord as a Hopkins goalie. 
Last season, she finished 
with a .783 save percent- 
age (top in the conference) 
and ranked third in total 
saves. 

Her 141 saves set her at 
having the 10th most in 
school history. This season 
she’s made 117 saves with 
four games remaining. 

Where does all this suc- 


By RYAN KAHN 
Staff Writer 


The Hopkins men’s soc- 
cer team suffered their first 
Centennial Conference loss 
| of the season to Dickinson 
last Saturday, but bounced 
back strongly with a 4-0 
| victory over non-confer- 
ence foe Neumann 
on Tuesday evening } 


to improve their 
overall record to 
7-4-3. 


Against the, Red & 
Devils, the Blue Jays 
held the game score- 
less to halftime. 
However, their solid es 
play did not carry 
over to the second fs 
half where  Dick- [: 
inson scored three @ 
unanswered goals to 
secure the win, 3-0. 
In the first half, 
the Blue Jays got a 
couple of good looks 
at goal, but Dickin- 
son’s goal keeper, 
junior Cody Hickok, per- 
fomed exceptionally well 
to keep Hopkins scoreless. 
Halfway through the first 
half, Hopkins got their first 
big scoring opportunity 
when freshman midfielder 
Kotaro Mitsuhashi man- 
aged to get a clear look and 
rocketed a 20-yard shot. 
Hickok, however, was 
on his toes, leaping high 
enough to punch the ball 
over the crossbar. Hickok 
had no time to relax af- 


great saves on the ensuing 
corner kicks. 

The first was a bender 
from senior forward Sean 
Coleman. Although _ it 
looked to like it a sure goal 
to spectators, Hickok had 
other plans, as he punched 


rival the College of Notre 
Dame. They will then put 
their perfect conference re- 
cord on the line this week- 
end at Bryn Mawr. 


the ball once again over 
the crossbar. 

Off the second corner 
kick, senior defenseman 
Corey Adams headed an- 


terward, making a pair of - 


cess come from? It’s proba- 
bly a mixture of talent and 
hard work. However Stein 
has a different opinion 
of her stats and achieve- 
ments. 

“I credit every single 
person on my team with 
my success. Without them 
challenging me every sin- 
gle day, I couldn’t be as 
successful as I’ve been,’ 
the goalkeeper said. 


VITAL 
STATISTICS 


Name: Kim Stein 
Year: Senior 

Major: Public Health 
Position: Goalkeeper 


Hometown: New Hyde 
Park, NY 
Favorite sport to watch: 
Football 
Pet(s): Snake named 
Leopold 
Enjoys: International travel 


She also credits her 
coach with helping to de- 
velop a lot of her skills. 

“The large majority of 
my skills as a goalkeep- 
er have come from my 
amazing goalie coach, 
Dave Peel. He’s really 
talented and he’s hands 
down the best coach I’ve 
ever had. 

“He was a big part of 
my decision to play here 
and I’m'so grateful to have 
had him as a coach for the 
past 4 years.” 

Stein was also directly 
involved in one of Hop- 
kins’s shutouts this season. 
In the game against the 
Washington Shorewomen, 
she posted 12 saves that 
secured a 1-0 win back in 
September. 

So far this season, the 
goalie has double digit 


other no doubter towards 
the net, but once again 
Hickok came out of no- 
where to deny the Blue Jays 
a goal. Hickok was award- 
ed Centennial Conference 
defensive player of the 
week for his performance 
against the Jays. 

Hopkins’ goalie, fresh- 


man Nick Cerrone, also 
had a strong first half be- 
tween the posts. However, 
Dickinson would not re- 
main scoreless for long. In 
the 54th minute, the Red 
Devils were awarded a 
penalty kick after a hard 
tackle in the Blue Jay box. 
Sophomore Javier Mena 
put a nice touch on the 
shot and Cerrone could 
not get to his lower left 
side in time to give Dick- 
inson a 1-0 lead. 


Hopkins came back 


quickly in their mission to’ 


score. In the 63rd minute, 


‘senior defenseman Drew 


Holland headed a ball past 
Hickok. This time it was 
a Dickinson defenseman 
who stepped up and was 
able to clear the ball off of 
the line. 

With time _ slipping 
away, Coleman took mat- 
ters into his own hands, 
but the ball rang off of the 


saves in seven of the Jays 
13 games. She nearly made 
20 saves in a match against 
llth ranked Ursinus, com- 
ing away with 18, a season 
high. 

At the beginning of the 
week, the Jays were 3-3 in 
conference play. Those num- 
bers might give you the idea 
that they aren’t doing that 
great, but don’t be deceived. 
They were in a four-way tie 

for fourth place with 
Gettysburg, Haverford, 
and McDaniel. 

On Tuesday, Get- 
tysburg jumped up 
one game after defeat- 
ing McDaniel 2-0. The 
Jays answered right 
back with a win, de- 
feating Dickinson on 
Wednesday to remain 
in fourth. 

“T think this year 
has definitely been 
very competitive for 
our conference, but in 
a way it always is. Usu- 
ally the teams at con- 
ference tournament are 
determined in the last 
few weeks of season,” 
Stein said. 

“The one thing I’m hap- 
py about is that we won't 
have to go to Ursinus for 
Centennials this year.” 

If anything, don’t count 
these girls out, especially 
with a top-caliber goalie 
behind them. The Cen- 
tennial tournament could 
prove to be extremely in- 
teresting this year. 

In Field Hockey, the 
Centennial Conference 
boasts some of the best 
teams nationally. On top 
of that, the Blue Jays in- 
corporate top-ranking 
teams from outside into 
their schedufe. So far this 
season, Stein and the Jays 
have seen the likes of 
Salisbury (1st), F&M (4th), 
TCNJ (5th), Ursinus (11th), 
Christopher Newport 
(14th) and Lebanon Valley 
(19th). 


Blue Jays recover after first conference loss to Red Devils | 


teams both 


crossbar. Just over a minute 
after the near game-tying 
miss, Dickinson stormed 
down the field to increase 
their lead to two. 

Red Devil junior Shep- 
herd Waldenberger pulled 
Cerrone over to the right 
end line of the goal, only 
to pass the ball to sopho- 


CAROLYN HAN/PHOTO EDITOR out. 
Senior forward Sean Coleman A two goals against Neumann and has six for the year. 


more Jamie Martin in the 
middle, who one-timed the 
ball into the net for Dickin- 
son's second score. 

Three minutes _ later, 
Dickinson went down a 
man when Martin received 
his second yellow card of 
the game. The Red Devils 
were hardly deterred, how- 
ever, as they scored again 
minutes later. 

This time, Waldenberg- 
er took one himself and put 
one inside the right post. 
ThoughCerrone had a pair 
of nice saves in the match, 
Topit was not enough to 
stave off Dickinson. With 
the loss, the Blue Jays fell to 
4-1-1 in conference play. 

On Tuesday night, the 
Blue Jays took on Neu- 
mann in non-conference 
play at home. 

Hopkins wasted no 
time in getting on the 
board as Coleman took a 
pass from junior defense- 


CAROLYN HAN/PHOTO EDITOR 
Senior Kim Stein helped lead the Jays to a 2-1 victory over Haverford. 


It goes without saying 
that Stein has seen her fair 
share of tough offenses. If 
the team wants to continue 
to compete into the offsea- 
son, they’ll need the help 
of their stellar GK. - 

“Looking ahead to the 
conference tournament, we 
all know we need to win 
every game from here on 
out. I have the utmost faith 
in my team that we can 
make it to conference and 
win the whole thing as the 
underdogs. We have the tal- 
ent and the determination.” 

With this being her se- 
nior season, the goalie is 
grateful for what she’s had 
and hopes to finish out the 
season in a satisfying man- 
ner. 

“Field hockey has been 
a huge part of my life at 


man Nick White and put it 
into the lower post. Along 
with solid defensive play, 
Hopkins rode the 1-0 lead 
into the half. 

To open the second 
stanza, junior Brandon 
Sumpio took a nice feed 
from Coleman and fired 
a highlight-reel one-timer | 

into the net for his 
4 first goal of the sea- 
son. This put the Blue 
Jays up 2-0 at the 47th 
minute mark. 

Neumann had a 
chance to take the 
Hopkins lead down to 
one, but the Knights 
M could not capital- 
ize. Sophomore Dan 
Chrashewsky — was 
| awarded a_ penalty 
kick and kicked a 
= nice shot on goal, but 
Cerrone came up big, 
extending his whole 
body to send the ball 


Moving quickly, 
Coleman had a hand 
in yet another goal as he 
and junior defenseman 
Matt Dunne had a picture 
perfect give-and-go from 
25 yards out. Dunne was 
able to slip past a defender 
and put it right under- 
neath the crossbar. 


this school and my life at 
Hopkins would not have 
been enjoyable without it. 
“The whole experience 
has been very valuable to 
me; I’ve made some amaz- 
ing friends and learned so 
much,” Stein said. “This 
season has been a bit of a 
roller coaster and I think 
it’s made me and the whole 
team more dedicated and 


hardworking.” 


Keep watching the 


field for an exciting finish. 
Cheer on our goalie and 
she looks to climb even 
higher in Hopkins’s his- 


tory of Field Hockey play- 
ers. 

She’s had an impressive 
career so far and the final 
few games will help define 
"just what she has been — and 
will be — for the Blue Jays. 


X-Country 


approaching 
final weeks 


By CLAYTON RISCHE 
Sports Editor 


The Hopkins Cross 
Country teams both had 
strong performances over 
the weekend at the Gettys- 
burg Invitational. 

A fifth place team finish 
was snagged by the Wom- 
en’s team with 142 points. 
The Men’s team finished 
ninth with 240 points. 

Hopkins’s teams also 
had groups travel to the 
Santa Clara Bronco Invita- 
tional in Sunnyvale, CA. 

The Men’s troop 
grabbed second place in 
the Open division, while 
the Women finished in 
12th place. 

After the week’s perfor- 
mances, the teams now sit 
in well-ranked positions. 

The Women’s team is 
now 10th in the nation, 
while the Men are 23rd. 

Top finishers for the 
Women in Gettysburg 
were senior Kat Baselice 
(24th, 25:02) and junior Liz 
Provost (29th, 25:07). 


Nearly minutes later, 
Coleman kept the Hop- 
kins offense on _ full 
throttle. as he took one 
into the box only to be 
awarded a penalty kick. 
Coleman shot right past 
the Knights’ goalie for 
his second goal of the day 
and career-high six point 
game. The goal was also 
Coleman’s team-leading 
sixth of the season. 

Cerrone recorded his 
sixth shutout of the season 
with five saves. The Blue 
Jays return to action on 
Saturday, October 22nd in 
a tough matchup at confer- 
ence opponent, 21st-ranked 
Swarthmore. 


The Santa Clara group’s 
top finishers were fresh- 
man Hannah Eckstein and 
sophomore Holly Clarke in 
36th and 41st, respectively. 

For the Men at Gettys- 
burg, the top Hopkins run- 
ner was freshman Austin 
Stecklair (18th, 28:04). 

At the Bronco Invita- 
tional, graduate student 
Brandon Hahn led the 
group, finishing 15th with 
a time of 25:44. 

Both teams have a two 
week break before the 
Centennial Conference 
Championships. There is 
a significant chance they. 
will place in the top. one 
Cheer them on! 


Tue Jouns Horkins News-Lerrer 


SPORTS 


Dip You 
KNow? 


Hopkins men’s lacrosse 
will compete in the 
Face-Off Classic at M&T * 
Bank Stadium and Big 
City Classic at Giants 
Stadium this spring. 


OcroBeRr 20, PAL 


CALENDAR 


TUESDAY 
M. Soccer VS. McDaniel, 
7PM 


Jays fly by Red Devils Fifth-ranked W. Soccer perfect through 4 
[Ith straight win 


By SCOTT BARRETT 
Staff Writer 


The Hopkins football 
put on yet another im- 
pressive performance this 
weekend, defeating Dick 
inson 47-6. The Jays entered 
Homewood Field on Friday 
night ranked 15th in the 
country and would look 
to improve on that in their 
first night game of the sea- 
son. 

In front of the Blue Jay 
faithful, who donned all 
black in the stands, Hop- 
kins improved to 6-0, 
marking their best start 
to a season since winning 
their first seven games in 
2005. The win also solidi- 
fied an 1l-game winning 
streak, which dates back to 
last season. 

In addition, the streak is 
now the third longest active 
winning-streak in all divi- 
sions of college football. 

The game itself fea- 
tured even more fallen 
records, particularly for 
senior quarterback Hewitt 
Tomlin who played in his 
first game since September 
17th, having missed time 
due to a concussion. 

The Tennessee native 
gathered 390 yards of to- 
tal offense, all via the air. 
This was good for the 
third-highest single-game 
total in Hopkins history, 
and the second-highest in 
Tomlin’s career. 

The performance 
earned Tomlin his ninth 
career 300-yard passing 
game, tying him for the 
Centennial Conference re- 
cord. His performance also 
gave the four-year starter 
9,154 yards of career total 
offense, making him the 
Centennial Conference to- 
tal offense career leader. 

As if that was not 
enough, the team added 
199 yards on the ground, 
which was good for four of 
the team’s six touchdowns 
on the day. The 632 yards of 
total offense was the third 
highest in school history 
and the highest since 1991. 

Even so, the game re- 
mained a seven point dif- 
ferential until the second 
quarter. That's when Tom- 
lin led the Jays on two im- 
pressive drives, both cul- 
minating in touchdowns. 

The first featured a 10- 
play, 73-yard drive, which 
was capped off by a one- 


INSIDE 


Fall Tennis: 
Hersh stars 


Hopkins men’s and 
women’s tennis had a suc- 
cessful fall campaign, high- 
lighted by junior Andy 


yard touchdown run by 
senior Nick Fazio. The 
score marked Fazio’s sec- 
ond of two touchdowns on 
the day, the first coming 
off a two-yard burst in the 
first quarter. 

The Jays then capitalized 
on a missed 55-yard field 
goal attempt by the Red 
Devils and extended their 
lead to 24-3 on the ensuing 


| By ERICK SUN 
| Staff Writer 


possession. Thanks in part | 


to junior running back Jona- 
than Rigaud's 25-yard touch- 
down dash, the Jays entered 
halftime with a 21-point lead. 
They were hardly compla- 
cent, however. 

As though the Blue Jays’ 
first 


spoiled any chance the Red 
Devils may have had via 
two long touchdown pass- 
es early in the third quar- 
ter. The touchdown passes 
showed Hopkins’ many of- 
fensive dimensions. 

Junior wide receiver 
Scott Cremens caught the 
first touchdown pass good 
for 45 yards, followed by 
a 44-yard strike hauled in 


by senior wide receiver | 


Sam Wernick. 

In the beginning of the 
fourth quarter, Tomlin add- 
ed another touchdown with 
his feet from a two-yard run. 

Tomlin’s remarkable 
day overshadowed numer- 
ous other notable career 
achievements. 


Sophomore wide —re= 


ceiver Dan Wodicka had a | 
career high of 202 receiv- | 


ing yards, good for sixth in 
Hopkins history for single- 
game receiving yards. Se- 
nior kicker Neil Vranis, in 
his first year ever playing 
football, booted his first 
career field goal with a 28- 
yard strike. 

On the other side of the 
ball, the Jays’ defense was 
once again a brick wall. 
Hopkins’ fierce defense 
limited the Red Devils to 
just 223 yards of total of- 
fense, only 76 of which 
came from the air. Senior 
defensive lineman Kale 
Sweeney created havoc 
in the middle, leading 
the team with eight tack- 
les, 1.5 sacks and a forced 
fumble. 

Through six weeks, 
Hopkins has outscored 
their opponents 250-44. 

The Blue Jays look to 
continue their success this 
Saturday, October 22nd at 
Centennial Conference op- 
ponent Gettysburg. 


Hersh’s ITA Southeast Re- 


gional singles title. Page B10 


Athlete of the Week: 
Kim Stein 


Senior field hockey 
goalie Kim Stein notched 
her fourth-straight dou- 


pagel performance 
e Lady Jays’ must-win | 


game against Haverford 
this weekend. Page B11 


Water Polo: 
Tough stretch 


Water polo spanned 
three states in one day, 
dropping games at Bucknell 
and Princeton on Saturday 
before returning home to 
face GWU. Page B10 


half success wasn’t | 
enough, Hopkins quickly | 


—-- 


13 games into the fall 
season and the Hopkins 
women’s still 
perfect. The team showed 
no signs of letting up last 
Saturday afternoon at Cen- 
tennial Conference rival 
Haverford, downing the 
Fords with ease, 5-1. 

The Lady Jays' scoring 
started with sophomore 
defenseman Kylie Fuller 
early in the first half, but 
it certainly did not stop 
there. Following Fuller, 
goals came from freshman 
forward Hannah Kronick, 
sophomore forward Kelly 
Baker, freshman midfield- 
er Maria Toulomes and 
senior forward Paulina 
Goodman. 

The Fords did manage 
to score a lone goal in the 


soccer is 


| 74th minute, but by then 


the Blue Jays had amassed 
an insurmountable five- 
goal lead for the team’s 
13th win of the season. 

On the back end, the 
starting defense of Fuller, 
junior Taylor Schulte, se- 
nior Pam _ Kopfensteiner 
and senior Jessica Hnatiuk 
proved too much for the 
Haverford attackers, al- 
lowing only two shots on 
goal and just a single goal 
allowed for senior goal- 
keeper Kristen Redsun. 

For the rookie Kronick, 
her goal proved to be yet 


Y-Ball spikes in 


The Hopkins volleyball 
team went a 
perfect 2-0 in its 
Tri-Match  Sat- 
urday, needing 
four sets to beat 
both Haverford 
and Frostburg 
State, 3-1. On 
Tuesday, ~ the 
Jays continued 
their winning 
ways, needing 
only three sets 
to sweep confer- 
ence rival Dick- 
inson. 

The wins 
kept the Blue Jays perfect 
at home this year and ex- 
tended their Centennial 
Conference record to 7-0 
while preserving their cur- 
rent six game win streak. 

After defeating the 


Fords, whom the Blue Jays 


another — excla- 
mation point on 
what is becom- 
ing a breakout 
freshman year. 
In the 12 games 
played, Kronick ’ 
has recorded a j 
point in each 
one for a total of | 
14 goals and six 
assists. 

While there is | 
often a period of 
transition when 
players go from | 
high school to 
college athlet- | 
ics, Kronick has |” 
made the leap | 
almost seamless- 
ly, at least to the 
typical spectator, |" 
but she admits 
the competition 
is a tick up from 
what she is used 
to. 

"We play so much fast- 
er, and that was definitely 
something that I had to 
get used to right away,” 
Kronick said. 

Despite that, she has 
proven to be a steady con- 
tributor on the undefeated 
Jays, currently ranked 
fifth in the nation. 

The win over Haverford 
was an important one, not 
only for overall record, but 
also because Haverford 
and Hopkins had been the 
two lone unbeaten teams in 
the Centennial Conference. 


With their win on Satur- 
day, the Blue Jays man- 
aged to take the lead in the 
conference over Haverford 
and maintain a half game 
lead over Dickinson with 
only four games remaining 
on the schedule. 

The Blue Jays now stand 
at 13-0 with a perfect 6-0 re- 
cord in conference, and their 
wins have not been close. 
In a sport where 1-0 scores 
are the norm rather than 
the exception, the women’s 
team has been averaging 
an astounding four goals 


had not won against in six 
straight matches, Hopkins 
rallied from a one-set defi- 
cit in their second match 


SIMON OSIPOV/STAFF PHOTOGRAPHER 
The Schwarz twins played a critical role in three wins. 


against Frostburg State to 
pull out the victory. 

Days later, they downed 
the Red Devils to improve 
their overall record to an 
impressive 17-4. 

The Jays took a 6-4 lead 
in their first set against 


three more Wins 


Haverford and _ never 
looked back, with fresh- 
men Katie Schwarz and 
Maria Metalios combining 
on a three-point run 
to give Hopkins a 
13-8 advantage. Fel- 
low classmate Kim 
Bronson joined in 
with an impressive 
kill to give the Jays 
a seven-point lead 
they would never 
relinquish. 

The Fords never 
mustered up signifi- 
cant runs for the re- 
mainder of the set, 
and the Jays closed 
it out with ease, 25- 
14. 

Hopkins got off to an- 
other fast start on the sec- 
ond set, going ahead 8-5, 
led by an imposing kill 
from freshman Megan 
Schwarz, twin sister of Ka- 
tie. Again, the Jays did not 

See VOLLEYBALL, Pace B11 
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Freshman midfielder Alyssa Conti is one of many under classmen contributing for the Jays. 


per game while allowing a 
sparse 0.46, including nine 
shutouts between goalten- 
ders Redsun, junior Mer- 
edith Maguire, sophomore 
Kelly Leddy and freshman 
Meredith Stock. 

Despite the regular sea- 
son success and the op- 
portunity for postseason 
glory, head Coach Leo Weil 
knows it is important not 
to look too far ahead. ~~ 

"Part of our theme this 
year is taking things one 
game at a time, not try- 
ing to look too far ahead," 
Coach Weil said. 

Kronick echoed her 
coach's sentiments. 

“T think that one thing 
Coach does really well is 
constantly remind us of 
our goals that we set forth 
at the beginning of the 
season. It is really easy to 
get lost during such a long 
season, but he keeps us fo- 
cused.” 

However, it’s also dif- 
ficult not to acknowledge 
their ultimate goal is a DIII 
championship. For Coach 
Weil and his women's soc- 
cer program, just about ev- 
ery other accomplishment 
has been achieved. 

In seasons prior, Hop- 
kins has done exceptional- 
ly, sporting a 69-9-5 record 
since 2008 in the regular 
season and six straight 
conference crowns since 
2005. At this point, the only 
unreached objective is the 

national title. 

Although his sights 
are primarily set on their 
next game, Weil hopes to 
change his NCAA tourna- 
ment fortunes soon. 

"[We are] basically play- 
ing with the same prin- 
ciples, but [there is now 


» more] high pressuring in 


the attacking third, and 
more movement, switching 
positions with our attack- 
ing players," he said. The 
changes have worked well. 
Coaching an undefeated 
team is far from easy. Weil 
has been at the helm of the 
' Hopkins women’s soccer 
program since its inception 
_ in 1992, and over the years 


he has found that “the 


| most difficult thing for me 
is deciding who plays and 

how much they play.” 
“It’s a difficult adjust- 

ment for our players that 
were one of the best...on 
their high school and club 
teams, and when they 
come to Hopkins, that’s not 
always the case.” 

Still, if the success of 
his teams is any indication 
of how he has handled his 
players, Coach Weil has 
certainly done a tremen- 
dous job. 

Next up is out-of-state 
rival Bryn Mawr this Sat- 
urday, followed by confer- 
ence rivals Dickinson and 
Gettysburg to close out 
the season. Follow the Blue 
Jays as they fight for an- 
other Centennial title and 
NCAA tournament run. 


The Johns 
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Hin fie ws good Money, money, money 


Fast :Pactss es nse sono 4-5 


Money playlist, cost of surgery, will your oney is always going to be a significant part of life, no matter what. There's _ 

major pay off? a reason that so many artists have written songs about it: “Money” by _ 
Pink Floyd, “If 1 Had a Million Dollars” by Barenaked Ladies, “I Wanna 

| Be a Billionare” by Bruno Mars, “Material Girl” by Madonna, the list is_ 

Secrets of splurging.....................6. 6 endless. . — oe 

i i Let’s take the song “Money.” It presents money as something addictive — once a per- 
Noone. canis A De sity all Desa son is in possession of it hone Heed takes ce Comparing it to hard drugs, the oe 
says, “Money is a hit.” Once you have some you'll be saying, “keep your hands off of my 


i ; stack.” A person will do anything to keep making more money. He will then justify this 
. * ». ail ey Sitters 1S aC aa d want for bee by saying “tm ah the high-fidelity first class traveling set . . . [but] I need 
oS The history (and future) of currency. | a Lear- jet.” Pink Floyd applies this to everyone, so “Don’t give me that do goody good 
San RENEE A Jes MAC TE bulls--t.” You make money not to give it to charity, but to satisfy your greed. ; 
oe The Barenaked Ladies on the other hand believe that people use money ina more practi- 
Dining dollar. ..............ccscceeeeeeseeeeccens een 8 | cal way. Humans, if given the luxury of wealth, would not spend it on, “a football team,” 
How to get the most out of that campus ies = | | but “a nice reliant car” or “a house.” Of course they recognize that with a million dollars, 


é 
is inclined to buy items of luxury. They sing that, “if [had a million dollars, | would bu 
currency you love to hate. : } DAE HIBOTNEG AD DUY Sees OIE AEEY- AREY OS y 


you an exotic pet.” Excess money is not something to elevate your social status, but some- 
thing to celebrate with the one you love. So, even though you no longer have to eat Kraft 
Mac and Cheese together, you would “just eat more . . . and buy really expensive ketchups” | | 
The cute if-then scenarios presented by this song portray money ina light hearted way. 

This romantic perspective of wealth is completely trashed by Madonna (who else?). | 
While the Barenaked Ladies believe that you would spend your money for the one you 
love, Madonna in “Material Girl” informs you that those million buckaroos are the only 
reason she loves you. Even if you don’t want to admit it, “you know that we are living ina 


Your wallet and you(r video games) 10 


Photo Essay: Less is more in college 12 


he material world.” In the song, Madonna proposes embracing our innate desire for money. 

Opinion: Occupy Wall Street............. 14 Ladies — her message is that “the boy with the cold hard oe is always Mr. Right.” So, 

dump that hot athlete and go after the future surgeon or chemical engineer, in ten years 

: ; : he will be booking you that all-inclusive vacation in Barbados. If we had to choose, ac 
Getting coffee or getting paid?.......... 15 


cording to Madonna, we would choose money over love. 

The Beatles oppose this belief and find that “All You Need Is Love.” You don’t need 
money to achieve your dreams — it is, in comparison to love, negligible. If you have love, 
“there’s nothing you can do that can’t be done.” Love triumphs over money, which is a 


The life of an intern. 


es 


f 
: : superficial facet of life. The Beatles sing that money is something that transforms a person ; 
Caffeine COMPATISOM......0..0-.scesseeeeseess 16 CATHERINE GUENTHER/STAFF | froma good-natured being into a greedy, over-ambitious aieeer Redemption from this | — 
Local joe v. the man (a.k.a. Starbucks). PHOTOGRAPHER | Selfish life is possible; “you can learn how to be you, all you need is love” __ soe 
Some of you may believe money is trivial and share the sentiment sung by the Bea- 
tles. Money is unessential and overrated by the capitalistic-American mindset. Som 
Alcohol here and there............:........... 18 you may argue further that human greed and ‘or more money, identified by Pink 
: h B ’ ll Floyd, is the cause altruistic society's de ee eae pee : 
Spending between the B’more colleges. Some of you may agree with Madonn 
ife. Ambition and the drive to st 
° ° ants achieved 
The hidden art of couponing.................... 19 And with th 
Spending through the ages....................... 20 
Freshman to senior money habits. 
Opinon: Teach for America ................... 21 
Booze and DUcKS.................::ccccessesesseseeeees 22 


An in-depth price comparison of local alcohol 
CAROLYNHANPHOTOEDITOR stores and how to snag good deals. 
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Practical and simple ways to save every last penny at Hopkins 


By EMILY GLICKMAN 
Staff Writer 


arents pay almost $60,000 a year 

to send their children to the 

prestigious Johns Hopkins Uni- 

versity. So why, on top of that, 

should they be spending an 
extra thousand or so per semester? There 
are many places to spend money on and 
around campus, but there are also many 
places to save. 

The largest expense for the average Hop- 
kins student is probably textbooks. A student 
taking five courses can spend $800 or more 
on books alone. An easy way to reduce this 
number is to buy from places other than the 
Barnes & Noble bookstore. While yes, it is 
conveniently located on St. Paul Street, the 
campus bookstore radically overcharges for 
their textbooks. 

For example, at the bookstore, the Single 
Variable Calculus 7th Edition textbook, used 
in both Calculus I and II for engineering 
and science majors, costs $198 — before tax. 
The exact same textbook, also in new condi- 
tion, costs $156 from Amazon.com, with free 
shipping. While a difference of around $40 
is not astronomical, multiply that number 
by four or five and the money saved is a fair 
amount. 

Amazon is not the only. website that al- 
lows students to buy textbooks at lower pric- 
es. Online market sites such as ebay.com, my- 
sugu.com and hopkinsbuybacks.com, offer 
used books at reasonable prices. If a student 
must favor convenience over spending, he 
should at least buy a used copy of the book at 
Barnes and Noble to save a few dollars here 
and there. 

A lot of students’ money is also devoted 
to food. Freshmen, theoretically, should not 
be spending as much money on food as they 
are required to here at Hopkins. The meal 
plan gives each student at least two meals a 
day in the Fresh Food Café, for the unlim- 
ited plan up to four swipes a day, and 150 
or 250 dining dollars, depending on the 
meal plan. At $5,554 a year, these meal plans 
should be used to the fullest extent. The 
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price of an FFC meal 
plan averages out to 
$12 a meal, which 
is fairly reasonable 
for an all-you-can- 
eat buffet right on 
the Freshman Quad. 
However, many stu- 
dents tire quickly of 
the repetitive food 
and limited healthy 
selections. Therefore, 
students already 
paying an enormous 
amount on food, end 
up spending extra at 
places around cam- 
pus such as Lever- 
ing, Charles Street 


Market (CharMar), 
University Market 
(UniMini), Subway, 


Chipotle and various 
cafes. 

Since it is almost 
inevitable that the 
FFC will no longer 
be satisfying, money spent outside of 
the meal plan can be used in a frugal 
way. For example, the sundries and 
basic groceries found at CharMar 
are slightly less expensive at Eddie’s 
Market, located on St. Paul Street. 
However, these exact same products 
can be found at Giant for a fraction 
of that cost. Giant also offers a bigger 
selection of products which can mean 
fewer trip to different stores. Again, 
CharMar, UniMini and Eddie’s are 
much more convenient, but this con- 
venience comes at a high price. 

For freshmen living in Wolman or 
McCoy, and for upperclassmen, the 
best way to save money on food is to 
simply make it in the dorm. Ingre- 
dients can be bought at discounted 
prices all over, and making meals at 
home is definitely cheaper than go- 
ing out. 

Another simple way to save a few 


bucks is to avoid hailing taxis. While 
the cab fare to get from Homewood to 
Penn Station is usually no more than 
$7, spending that money is just not logi- 
cal when there is a free alternative — 
the JHMI shuttle bus. The JHMI makes 
multiple stops along the way from the 
Homewood campus to the Medical 
School campus. The routes and times 
can be found online, and it’s an easy, 
convenient trip that does not cost a 
penny. 

Other shuttle services that are not uti- 
lized to the fullest potential are the Blue 
Jay Shuttle and the Collegetown Shuttle. 
Another free ride, the Blue Jay Shuttle 
has specific colored lines that go dif- 
ferent places. A student can either flag 


_down a shuttle using his or her J-card, 


or can call for an escort van. Free for stu- 
dents as well, the Collegetown Shuttle, 
departing in front of Charles Commons, 
stops at different college campuses in 
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Though the food at the FFC can get repetitive, the seasonal meals offer a change that can reduce over-spending off the mealplan. 


the surrounding area as well as the Tow- 
son mall. 

Instead of taking the five minute $10 
cab ride to Loyola University, a student 
can hop on the Collegetown Shuttle and 
be there in roughly the same amount of 
time. The Collegetown Shuttle also stops 
at Goucher College, Morgan State Uni- 
versity, Towson University, the Towson 
Mall, Notre Dame, Penn Station and the 
Maryland Institute College of Art. There 
are new routes just created this year 
whose schedules and times can be found 
online.. 

While a Hopkins education is most 
definitely an expensive one, there is no 
reason to be spending so much on un- 
necessary extras. But, there is also no 
reason to miss out on all the fun just to 
save money. Using these techniques, a 
Hopkins student can eat good food, get 
around and still keep’some change in 
his pocket. 
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Top ten songs to listen to while you dream about rolling in the dough 
By Laura Flynn 


1) | Wanna Be A Billionare 6) Glamorous 
By Travie McCoy featuring Bruno WYELEF By Fergie 3 
Mars 


JEN 
2) The Sweetest Girl Dollar Bill SWEETEST 7) Silver and Gold 


By Wyelef Jean Glink | By U2 


BOLLAR BILL 


| FEATURING AKRON AND LIL WAYSE 
AND INTRODUCING NTA 


3) If] Had a Million Dollars 8) Rich Girl 
By The Barenaked Ladies : By Gwen Stefani featuring Eve 


4) Money, Money, Money porn ioneminpsoemes 9) Material Girl 
By ABBA \_@ By Madonna 


>) Take The Money and Run b 4 an 5 afin : 10) Money 
By Steve Miller Band a a a | ey By Pink Floyd 
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Will your major pay olf? 


BEST CASE: WORST CASE: 


Pre-Meds 
Orthopedic-Heart-Brain Surgeon Still Trying to Get into Med School 


$600,000 per year -$200,000 in debt 


& Writing fon 
Famous ines Book Author "Well Respected" Blogger 
$10 Million §200 in donations 


Super Aerospace Engineer 
$120,000 $42,000 


BME Majors 
Leader of Construction Site 
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The True Cost of Surgery 


1. Intestine Transplant Cost: $1,121,800 


In the instance of intestinal disease, an intenstine transplant will replace 
dead tissue. However, due to the possibility of simulatneous liver failure, 
the surgery can have an added cost of more than $180,000 to the bill when a 
liver transplant is also needed. 


2. Heart Transplant Cost: $787,700 


This is one of the most complicated and risky procedures, complete with 
extensive waiting lists for its patients. The surgery is time-consuming 
and expensive, some of its cost stemming from obtaining the organ 
itself. 


3. Bone Marrow Transplant Cost: $676,800 Allogeneic Ce. 400 for Au- 
tologous) 


Finding a bone marrow transplant can be difficult, followed by more diffi- 
culties after the prcoedure. They can be done allogeneically (with a donor’s 
marrow) or autologously (with one’s own marrow). With the lengthy hospi- 
tal recovery time and the risk factor of the procedure, the final bill for this 
transplant can be quite extensive. 


4. Lung Transplant Cost: $657,800 double ($450,400 for single) 

For patients suffering from lung disease (ex: emphysema, cystic fibrosis), a 
lung transplant can be a last resort. The high cost is a result of the long wait 
list and subsequently long hospital stay. 

5. Liver Transplant Cost: $523,400 

As with the above transplant costs, liver carries high risk and due to the 


waiting lists. Additionally, prep procedure costs along with administrative 
costs add the final total. 


—Laura Flynn 


DATA COURTESY OF FINANCIALEDGE.INVESTOPEDIA.COM _ 
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How to know when a splurge is worth it and when it's not 


Find out exactly what reasons college 
students should have for spending their money 


By KATHERINE SIMEON 


News & Features Editor 


ou are window- 

shopping at the 

mall. You pass a 

store and a sweat- 

er in the window 

catches your eye. It has a nice 
design. It looks warm and 
comfy. It comes in three cute 
colors. You have been meaning 
to replace a worn out cardigan, 
and this looks like the perfect 
opportunity, until you look at 
the price tag. Is it still worth it? 
The temptation to splurge 

is something nearly every 
cash-strapped college student 
struggles with, especially 
when said college student is 
faced with a budget for the 
first time in his or her life. 
What's worse is that the op- 
portunity to splurge can pres- 
ent itself at almost any time, 
in nearly any place — outside 
of Starbucks, when faced with 
the decision to buy that $4 
skim vanilla latte or go home 
and brew a cup instead, or in 
class, when shopping online, 
and the choice between the 
$40 coin purse and the $250 
clutch seems both more press- 
ing and more onerous than 
whether or not the Athenians 
should have slaughtered the 
Melians during the course of 
the Peloponnesian war. Re- 
gardless of the circumstance, 
the choice to splurge always 
comes down to whether get- 
ting what you want is worth 


going beyond your budget. 

I'll confess, I’ve splurged. 
In one instance I purchased a 
fairly impractical and pricey 
ceramic turtle for a friend’s 
birthday. In another, I bought 
(and scarfed down) a $4 cup- 
cake. In retrospect these were 
not smart purchases, I could 
have used the $4 I spent on 
that one cupcake to buy a 
whole box of cupcake mix. 
This would have yielded me 
exponentially more cupcakes, 
some of which I could have 
even given to my friend for her 
birthday; a gift she would have 
probably appreciated more 
than a ceramic turtle. 

But then again, there are 
times when I’m glad that I 
splurged. When buying glass- 
es for example: the pair I used 
to wear cost a cool $500. How- 
ever, they had sturdy, fashion- 
able frames, transition lenses, 
and lasted for over three years. 
I needed to wear my glasses 
every day, so making sure 
they looked and felt good 
was worth the hefty chunk of 
change. 

Ultimately, splurging, just 
like everything else that’s fun 
and awesome in the world, can 
be good, but only when done 
in moderation. So, for those of 
you struggling with the urge 
to splurge, I’ve compiled a list 
of situations in which spend- 
ing your next pay check, a 
week before you're due to get 
it, can be worth it and when it’s 
most certainly not. 
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yone Else is Doing it 


nds spontaneously 
EVereamcele 


Ever 


Try an appetizer 
end, or just order 
d, they're are all 
to bud- 


as an ae s 

water. Your tnen 

broke college students too—just 
et for a tip, Mos! 


roke college S' 3 \ 
poet student isn't nearly as endearing. 


vata y-fel iystels 

You received straight C’s on your most 
recent set of midterms, desperate for some 
relief you start looking for new leather boots 
to ease the pain. While staying positive is 
always important, spending may not be the 
most responsible or effective way of doing 
this. Retail Therapy is buying for the sake 
of buying, with no long-term benefits. It is at 
best, a temporary fix, and at worst, some- 
Alallate AVeUM Ncorelcaige lel Tantar=¥ ial-Wy arch alcy ess ag 
chological wounds have healed, but a hole 
Still remains in your wallet. Moreover, there 
are plenty of other, more cost effective, ways 
Koel aVolU manllate We) aleve com lixcexe (yiyalcey-te line 
movie off DC++, for example, of going to the 
BMA (admission is free). 
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The evolution of money from silver to gold to paper and beyond 


By EVAN KEEFE 


Marketing Manager 


oney has a tremendous 

affect in our lives. It is 

what sustains us; it is 

the means by which we 

buy all we need and 
all we desire. It is what enables us to 
be students at Hopkins. The role of 
money in our economy has become a 
prominent issue in the public discourse. 
Politicians — notably Congressman Ron 
Paul — claim that the Federal Reserve is 
debasing the dollar to enable the federal 
government to saddle the nation with 
more debt. In other circles, the value of 
the euro or the renminbi relative to the 
dollar is held up to scrutiny. And Brazil’s 
finance minister has proclaimed the ar- 
rival of currency wars. Some pundits go 
so far to say the United States should re- 
turn to the gold standard because gold is 
“real” money. 

Take any macroeconomic class and 
the professor will tell you that money is 
-defined as 1) a store of value, 2) a unit 
of account and 3) a medium of exchange. 
But, that definition can be met by many 
things and has been for thousands of 
years. History is littered with famous, 
but now extinct, forms of money that 
have the three properties above. Silver, 
gold, copper, seashells, beads and giant 
boulders have all been used by differ- 
ent peoples at different points in time 
to facilitate the exchange of goods and 
services. 

It seems clear then that gold or paper 
backed by gold is no more a “real” form 
of money than dollars backed only by 
the faith and credit of the United States 
government. Both have been used at 
different points in history to accom- 
plish the three roles of money described 
above. 

In fact, what advocates of gold may 
find surprising is that gold was once de- 
rided as a poor choice of money, and the 
classical gold standard began in Britain by 
mistake. 


At the end of the 17th century, silver 
coin reigned supreme in Europe as the 
dominant form of money. Great minds 
such as John Locke and Sir Isaac New- 
ton weighed in on 
currency theory 
and criticized the 
British  govern- 
ment for its de- 
basement of silver 
and mishandling 
of the nation’s 
debt because it 
undermined the 
currency. This 
should sound fa- 
miliar. 

Unfortunately 
for Britain, the 
existing circum- 
stances of world 
trade at the time 
were conspiring 
to fill the pock- 
ets of the British 
people with gold 
coins rather than 
silver ones. Sir 
Isaac Newton, at 
the time Master 
of the Royal Mint, 
altered the ratio 


form of money: e-money. And, the use of 
e-money will only increase in the next 
century. By then use of paper money may 
have diminished significantly. 


at which silver 
and gold could 
be exchanged at 
the Mint in an attempt to reinstate sil- 
ver’s place as the primary British form 
of money. 


But it was too little, too late and by 1800. 


Britain had become the bastion of the gold 
standard, which lasted in one form or an- 
other throughout the industrialized world 
until 1973. 

The moral of the story is that the de- 
bates and talking points about the dollar 
and actions by the Federal Reserve are 
nothing new. And, in all likelihood, the 
debates will not end. 

The growing use of digital money and 
electronic transactions over the past de- 
cade has led to explosive growth in a new 
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When it comes down to it, money of 
any kind works because one person be- 
lieves that whomever he is trading with 
will accept it for a good or service. And, 
the acceptor receives payment because he 
knows he can use that money again some- 
where else. 

Eventually the use of debit cards and 
digital payments systems may eradi- 
cate the use of physical money. And, 
that will be okay. Just as paper money 
replaced gold because it was easier to 
carry and use in large transactions dur- 
ing the industrial revolution, so too will 
e-money replace paper money in the 
digital revolution. 
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Gold and silver from jewelry can now be traded in for hard cash because of the evolution from gold to paper standard. 


And, this will be a welcome develop- 
ment. As long as technology advances to 
provide for the safe and secure ability of 
only the government to create e-money 
and to protect in- 
dividuals’ assets, 
then e-money has 
clear advantages 
in terms of effi- 
ciency. 

It is not terribly 
expensive to print 
paper money, but 
e-money would 
eliminate those 
costs that do exist. 
Further, the ef- 
ficiency of trans- 
actions would in- 
crease. Think for 
a minute about 
how much time 
you spend when 
you use cash. You 
have to find the 
amount, hand it 
over to the ca- 
shiér, wait for 
your change, and 
then put away 
your change. 

Those minutes 

add up over the 
course of years. 
Banks would no 
longer have to keep cash in their vaults 
and pay for security to protect it. There 
would be new costs to ensure the secu- 
rity of the e-money in the accounts of 
firms and individuals, but the net gain 
is potentially positive for the economy. 

So, today’s debates about the value of 
the dollar are neither particularly new 
nor are they likely to go away any time 
soon. But, the dollar might. Just as silver 
was replaced by gold over time and gold 
by paper, so will paper be replaced by 
something ‘else in the future. And, this 
should be welcomed as a natural part of 
our ever advancing and developing glob- 
al economy. 
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Making the most of it all: 


By RACHEL WITKIN 


Managing Editor 


o matter what school you 

go to, what you're study- 

ing, or who you hang out 

with, you will have at 

least one thing in com- 
mon with almost every college stu- 
dent—at one point, you had to pay for 
a meal plan. You probably complained 
about the quality of the food at some 
point, and the exorbitant amount of 
money you had to spend on the food. 
Yet, you also probably appreciated the 
disconnect of just swiping a card and 
receiving food as opposed to actually 
paying “real money” and having to 
cook for yourself. 

At Hopkins, the meal plan experience 
is split into two distinct stages. The fresh- 
men basically live at the FFC, where they 
are able to partake from a buffet of a pret- 
ty decent variety of food. The upperclass- 
men on meal plans are able to use their in- 
creased amount of dining dollars to eat at 
Nolan’s and Levering. The freshmen tend 
to complain about the quality and repeti- 
tiveness of the food at the FFC, but when 
they become sophomores, they usually 
end up missing the variety that the FFC 
provides. 

But it all comes down to money, and 
one chief concern of college students is 
that if the food they are eating is worth 
the money they are 


Meals at the Fresh Food Cafe are supposed to look like the pasta pictured 


kins, however, is the strange difference 
between the amount of money one pays 
for dining dollars 
and the amount of 


spending. Hopkins 
freshmen generally 
pay $2777 per se- 
mester, while soph- 
omores usually 
pay between $1677 
and $2079 per se- 
mester. That’s a lot 
of money to spend 
on food and most 


likely far more than Money back? 


The $1,677 meal plan 
provides one with only 
1300 dining dollars. Why 


are students only getting 
77.5194 percent of their 


dining dollars one 
receives. For exam- 
ple, the $1677 meal 
plan provides one 
with only 1300 din- 
ing dollars. Why are 
students only get- 
ting 77.5194 percent 
of their money back 
in the form of din- 
ing dollars? 


you would spend if 
you were cooking 
for yourself. 

What’s most interesting about Hop- 


“The difference 
between the cost of an all Dining Dollar 
plan and the amount of Dining Dollars 
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Get the best bang for your (Dining Dollar 


SIR 


EP 
fy 


COURTESY OF WWWCAMPUSDISH.COM (TOP), NATHALIA GIBBS (BOTTOM) 
above (top), but their actual form (bottom) is frequently far different. 


provided is the facilities fee,” Director of 
Dining Programs David Furhman wrote 
in an email to The News-Letter. “This fee 
is used to support and fund the campus 
dining program and covers expenses such 
as utilities, foodservice equipment, furni- 
ture, renovations and repairs, just to name 
a few.” 

So, it’s due to facility costs. This would 
make sense, except for the fact that those 
people who pay in cash face the same 
prices for food as those that pay with 
dining dollars, exempting them from the 
facilities fee. This is most likely because 
many people do not use cash at Char- 
Mar or Levering, as it is generally more 
expensive than eating off-campus. Furh- 
man explains this by saying that the fa- 


cilities fee is not related to the actual food 
at the exact time that it is sold.However, 
looking at these prices and debating the 
quality of food tells us nothing about 
what the ideal college meal plan would 
be. The best option we have is to look at 
other college meal plans, and try to deci- 
pher how much money other college stu- 
dents spend based on the quality of food 
they receive. 

First, I wanted to look at what stu- 
dents consider to be the best meal 
plans in the country. Bowdoin was one 
of the schools that popped up first, 
with a cost of about $3,000 per semes- 
ter. According to the Bowdoin web- 
site, 27 percent of their food is local, 
including produce grown from their 
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buck and learn what other colleges are offering their students 


Top Ten Best Colleges for Food 


Sx 
fll 


Wheaton Coll 


BOWDOIN 


etal 2. Bowdoin ($5795) 


3. Virginia Tech ($2724) 


4. Bryn Mawr ($5140) 


5. JMU ($3802) 


6. UGA ($3522) 


9. Colby (n/a) 


10. U Mass ($2173) 


University in St.Louis 


Cornell University 


The University of Georgia 
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own garden. They even have their own 
bakery shop, where their breads, muffins 
and desserts are made from scratch. Bos- 
ton College was next on the list, with an 
average cost of about $2300 per semester. 
Again, cheaper than Hopkins’s meal plan 
for freshmen. Not only does Boston Col- 
lege offer three dining halls and flex mon- 
ey to spend at local restaurants, but it even 
offers a chocolate bar. The pictures of food 
on these dining websites look delicious. 

However, one cannot trust the websites 
entirely, as the Hopkins dining website it- 
self offers pictures of food that I've never 
seen actually offered at the school. 

According to Colleges by Rankings: 
Campus Dining, Hopkins received a C 
plus, while Bowdoin and Boston College 
have A pluses. It’s only fair to take a look 
at a school with a worse grade than Hop- 
kins, such as Fordham University, which 
received a D. Their most expensive meal 
plan is about $2500 a semester, which 
seems to give students a certain amount 
of meals per week at only one dining hall 
and a declining dollars plan. It is unclear 
from the Fordham website what sort of 
food is served at this dining hall. 

So what's the best option for students 
on a meal plan? It seems that schools such 
as Bowdoin and Boston College have it 
right-their meal plans aren’t too expen- 
sive, and they offer organic, homemade 
food in a much larger variety. It seems 
like a different world than what we have 
at Hopkins, where pretty much the same 
food is offered every day at Nolan’s and 
Levering, and where one dollar does not 
equal one dining dollar. If you average the 
prices that both sophomores and fresh- 
men spend on meal plans per semester, it 
turns out to be around $2300, the same as 
the top-ranked schools. Hopkins students 
have a right to demand the same quality 
of food for their money as students at the 
A plus schools get. However, this will not 
happen unless more students attend the 
dining meetings and actually try to do 
something to drastically change the meal 
options. 
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PC and video gaming at Hopkins: 


By IAN YU 


Science & Technology Editor 


fter doing a ton of home- 

work, studying for exams, 

writing papers and go- 

ing out on weekends, does 

your typical Hopkins stu- 

dent have time for something like video 

games? Video game consoles typically 

cost anywhere from $100 to $400 and a 

decent-sized TV may be double that cost, 

while you would need a computer with 

some decent specs at the very least to en- 

joy most PC games. Simply put, a $500 
laptop will not cut it. 

And while some people consider time 


The Digital Media Center in the Mattin Center allows students to use systems better-equiped for gaming than 
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to be money, you might wonder just how 
much actual money your fellow students 
would spend on games. There are certainly 
students here at Hopkins who may go some- 
what overboard with the time and money 
they spend on video games, while others 
may have given up their pastime since com- 
ing here. For the most part though, Hopkins 
students seem to strike a balance with their 
entertainment and their work. 


Sophomore Ben Cohen typically 


spends only three hours a week on com- 
puter games citing the commitment that 
a computer game would take. 

“I don’t have much time to play games 
necessarily,” -he said. “I probably spend 
more time on the Internet wasting time 
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than I do playing video games because it 
requires a commitment to sit down and I 
only do it if there is something I am par- 
ticular interested in playing.” 

This tendency to waste time on the 
internet in general also 


Suggestions from your classmates 


dead person was against you,” he added. 
“It relies very heavily on teamwork... you 
Know you have three other people to work 
with, and if you lose one of them your 
team is in trouble.” 


Even less 


resonates with junior 
Brian Ho. He typically 
gets his gaming fix 
at the Digital Media 
Center(DMC), — which 
among its vast techno- 
logical resources boasts 
a number of excellent 
computers for gamers. 
Usually playing Team 
Fortress 2, a multiplay- 
er first- 
person 
shooter game, Ho says 
his own laptop cannot 
handle the demands that 
the game has in order to 
function well. 

“I rely heavily on the 
DMC because my lap- 
top simply does not have 
the capacity to run such 
a game,” he said. “I guess 
my laptop just lacks a good 
graphics card. I’m not sure 
if I can say the same for ev- 
eryone else.” 

With the DMC’s avail- 
ability, Ho plays when it’s 
convenient for him but 
doesn’t spend too much 
time with his busy sched- 
ule and workload weighing 
him.down. 

“Whenever I have time 
between classes to kill, I 
play, so in a week I'l] play 
four hours at most,” he said. 
Another game he finds en- 
joyable is the zombie apoc- 
alypse first person shooter 
Left 4 Dead series, “Tt[’s] just 
a thrilling thought about... 
trying to survive against a 
world where every other 


their latops. 


There are certainly 
students here at Hopkins 
who may go somewhat 
overboard with the time 
and money they spend on 
video games. 
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frequent of a 
gamer is sopho- 
more Derek Li, 
who has elect- 
ed to leave his 
Xbox 360 and 
television at his 
friend’s place. 

“Il only go 
there like once 
a week to play 
that with him,” 
he said. 

Timewise, this has meant a significant 
reduction in the time he puts into playing 
video games now compared to over the 
summer while he was here taking classes, 

“During the summer I was playing 
like two hours every day probably. When 
school starts it’s probably like two hours a 
week,” he said. 

To connect with friends and others 
while playing games competitively or co- 
operatively with them on the Xbox 360, 
gamers need to have an Xbox Live Gold 
membership, with differing costs based 
on the length of the subscription. Li him- 
self uses a year-long subscription, which 
costs around $50, while month-long sub- 
scriptions cost $15. 

Junior Richard Hong has not had as 
much time to game this year as he had 
in past years. When he did have the 
time, he typically invested four hours on 
weekends to play Starcraft, a real-time 
strategy game with a multiplayer com- 
ponent. Teaming up with a friend, he 
would face off against random players. 

“Sometimes we play 2v2s, so it 
would be my partner and we would 
play random people. There’s a random 
player search so we just pair up with 
anybody. I play 2v2s a lot,” he said. 

While Starcraft does not charge a sub- 
scription fee for its multiplayer component 
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on balancing your time and saving a little money on entertainment 


because of revenues it generates from in- 
game ads and other sources, Hong says 
the game itself cost $60. 

Also within that price range are most 
new console games, especially for the 
Xbox 360. Although Li has glossed over 
Gears of War 3 for now, he has his eyes 
set on another title. “Call of Duty: Modern 
Warfare 3 is coming out, so I'll get that 
one, probably right away,” he said. 

On the other hand, Cohen would not 
reach for a newly released title with the 
high prices associated with them. “I kind 
of hold off on buying new games because 
it’s like why waste $60 and waste my time, 


COURTESY OF WWW.GAMEOGRE.COM 
Starcraft utlizes ad placement instead of charging a subscription fee. 


I might was well wait until I have like a 
break and it'll be $20 and I'll buy it then,” 
he said. 

When it comes to finding a good deal 
on computer games, Cohen recommends 
a service called Steam, an online store for 
video game downloads run by Valve, the 
company behind the Half Life and Left for 
Dead series. “They make a lot of major 
things and it’s kind of like an integrated 
platform you can buy games, they are al- 
ways on your account, so if you're on a dif- 
ferent computer you can download them 
to whatever computer you are on,” Cohen 
explained. 

“It allows for good in- 
tegration in terms of like 
finding friends that are on 
and setting up games with 
them, it’s a combination of 
Facebook and ITunes in 
terms of letting you play 
games.” 

Another major differ- 
ence that Steam makes is 
ensuring that your sys- 
tem can handle the game 
you choose. 

“You can buy stuff 
that was made to be 
played on Windows 95 
and they'll make sure 

it’s all well integrated, 
so when you download 
it from them you don’t 
need to fiddle with your 
computer to make sure 
it works,” Cohen said. 
“You have a lot less 
crashes when you are 
on steam because they 
make sure everything 
like what it should be.” 

Some popular games 
like Team Fortress 2 can 
be downloaded directly 
from their sites as well, 
and as time has gone on 
they have changed their 
pricing structure. “Re- 
cently, it became free to 
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play,” Ho said. “I started playing Team 
Fortress 2 about two years ago and back 
then it wasn’t free, I would say it cost $20 
to download and play.” 

Instead of charging for everyone to 
play, Valve has altered their pricing so 
that players will have certain advantages 
should they pay up for the game. “You are 
limited to the amount of items you are al- 
lowed to carry,” Ho explained. “You are 
allowed to only hold 50 but if you paid for 
the game you are allowed to hold much 
more. ” 

If you want to avoid subscription fees 
or if you are still concerned about allot- 
ting time in your schedule, then the one 
game you might want to avoid is World of 
Warcraft. 

A massively multiplayer online role- 
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Left for Dead can be downloaded from a service called Steam which serves as an integrated game platform. 


playing game, or MMORPG, World of 
Warcraft seems to posess an addictive 
quality to it. “It’s been rated like a narcot- 
ic, | mean if it’s a great game then great 
but I think it would do bad things to me,” 
Ho said. 

Such a system allows new players to 
experiment with a game and see wheth- 
er it is worth the time and money to get 
more involved or to move on to another 
game. 

Whatever your commitment or cu- 
riosity is with respect to gaming, know 
that there are plenty of gamers here at 
Hopkins that may not necessarily be ad- 
dicts. Even if you are a little stretched for 
cash or time, there are plenty of options 
to fit around your monetary budgets and 
schedule. 
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Sometimes 
less is more 


By Carolyn Han 
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Occupy Wall Street hints at evolving protest culture worldwide 


By IAN SCOTT 


Opinions Editor 


he Occupy Wall Street protests 

— and Occupy Baltimore, Oc- 

cupy London, Occupy just 

about any city — have domi- 

nated the news in the past few 
weeks. The year 2011 has been monu- 
mental in terms. of the quantity and ef- 
fectiveness of public protests across the 
globe. The most prominent were those 
that comprised the Arab Spring, but the 
protests were not entirely on foreign 
soil. Notable in the U.S. were the labor 
union protests in Wisconsin. 

However, Occupy Wall Street has 
the potential to surpass all of its pre- 
decessors in terms of direct impact to 
the American populace. The reason for 
this is manifold. The strongest points of 
the protests have been their longevity, 
extreme variety and scope of locations, 
and the mass appeal of the movement. 
Surprisingly, the size of the actual move- 
ment in Zuccotti Park near Wall Street 
has not been overwhelming, at least not 
in relation to the impact the movement 
is having more broadly. In other words, 
the protestors are punching above their 
weight. 

As several in the media have noted, 
there were thousands of protestors — re- 
ports claim as many as 20,000 — who 
marched on Wall Street for a single day 
this May. Indeed, this is quite a substan- 
tial number; but how many Americans 
remembered that it even happened? Prob- 
ably not very many do. 

The more recent, ongoing protests 
that have consumed Wall Street did 
not have the same volume. Originally, 
on Sept. 17, the size was only around 
1,000 people, with a few hundred stay- 
ing overnight in Zuccotti Park. The 
marches have since grown, with Oct. 5 
numbers reaching an estimated 15,000 
people. More important than the size of 
the crowds has been the tenacity. Stay- 
ing overnight for weeks, through all the 
rough weather and setbacks they have 


experienced, without any 
cleaning occurring at the 
site certainly shows dedi- 
cation to a cause. Not to 
mention all of the clashes 
with police that the pro- 
testors have endured. 

But what is the cause? 
And do the protestors even 
know what they are trying 
to accomplish? Detractors 
of the protests have claimed 
that the ‘Occupiers’ do not 
have a set goal and are in- 
stead just trying to get atten- 
tion. This may be the case. 
Certainly, organization is 
not one of the strong suits 
of this movement. Nancy 
Pelosi praised the ‘sponta- 
neity’ of the marches, which 
in other words means they 
have little rhyme or reason. 

Another highly publi- 
cized aspect of the Occupy 
protests has been the base 
conduct exhibited by some 
of the protestors. One no- 
table incident, which con- 
servatives were very keen to 
publicize, was a photograph 
taken of a man defecating on a police car. 

Comparisons to the Tea Party move- 
ments have been drawn as well. The Tea 
Party has been very quick to denounce 
any similarities to the liberal, disor- 
ganized, filthy mobs as they see them. 
The Tea Party Express even showed two 


‘groups of pictures on its website and 


asked readers if they could tell the dif- 
ference. One showed ‘Occupy’ protes- 
tors getting arrested and dressed up as 
zombies while the other showed patriotic 
Americans waving flags and singing the 
national anthem. Needless to say, this is 
just a bit of propaganda. The pictures of 
Tea Party rallies obviously omitted the 
numerous ones depicting ignorantly mis- 
spelled and racist posters. That is entirely 
to be expected, however. 

The blanket disassociation by most 
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Last week's Occupy Baltimore was a local offshoot of the national and now international protest movement Occupy Wallstreet. 


of the Tea Party has not been universal. the media. 


Some in the Tea Party do support one of 
the main messages of the protests — dis- 
approval of the bailouts for the banks. 

The mass appeal of the movement 
should not be very surprising. Any 
group that claims “we are the 99 per- 
cent” should have a substantial public 
backing. The numbers are not that high, 
but according to a recent Time magazine 
poll, 54 percent of Americans say that 
they support the movement with only 23 
percent saying they did not. 

There are many lessons to be learned 
from the Occupy movements across the 
world. First, we can see that mass protests 
fueled in part by social media can and will 
spring up in the U.S. as they have been all 
over the world. Secondly, it is important to 
note the battles that have been going on in 


Claims that the protests are not grass- 


roots at all, but rather astroturf move- 
ments 
backed by political entities) have been 
abundant. More importantly, the move- 
ment has garnered so much interest sim- 
ply because of its boisterous nature. Little 
has been accomplished by the rallies and 
marches, but they simply cannot be ig- 
nored because of their fundamentally 
attention-grabbing makeup. 


(faux grassroots movements 


The protestors do not have any pre- 


cise goals, only lofty ideas, which they 


are certainly allowed to express-in a 
democracy such as ours. However, will 
that be enough to effect change? They 
have certainly caught the world’s atten- 
tion, but what happens now is the truly 
important part. 
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Working hard for the money: The life of paid and unpaid interns 


By CHRISTINA WARNER 
Editor-in-Chief 


he internship 

search is always 

upon us. In Au- 

gust, we search for 

an internship for 
January, in January one for 
June and so on. The Career 
Center is kind enough to help 
us sort through our desired 
location and job fields, but 
a more important question 
looms overhead: is the job 
paid? 

Our current economic sit- 
uation aside, it’s safe to say 
that a paid internship is gen- 
erally more appealing — es- 
pecially when even the mere 
label “intern” can suggest 
coffee runs, alphabetical fil- 
ing and Xeroxing. With such 
tasks, why not try to at least 
get compensated for your ar- 
duous labor? 

It’s pretty standard for a 
college student to intern for at 
least one company during his 
or her four preparatory years 
before the “real world.” With 
the ubiquity of internships, 
also comes a deluge of intern 
horror stories or, conversely, 
those which elicit tremendous 
amounts of jealousy. As a se- 

nior, I’ve decided that intern- 
ships can fall into one of four 
categories related to monetary 
compensation for intern du- 
ties. 


“FINGERS-CROSSED THEY HIRE 
ME AFTER GRADUATION” 


This is a rare form of experience and if you are one of the spe- 
cial few, don’t take it for granted. To be working at a place you love 
(see the adjacent section) and to be getting paid is the most that 
many of us job-searching 20-somethings can hope for. 

Make sure you make the best of your time at the company. This 
is the internship of your dreams and they give you actual money to 
do work. If you find this, consider asking if they re-hire interns or 
(even better) offer jobs to old interns once they enter the work force. 

When you begin your internship hunt, keep in mind your ex- 
penses and the importance of being paid for your worth, but the 
intern experience can come back to you in other, non-monetary 
ways. Money is what makes the world go round, but | would argue 
that so is a job worth doing. 


paid 


PO 


“A LEARNING EXPERIENCE” 


Yes, this category is a euphemism. This is what you tell your 
parent’s friends when you're home over Christmas break and talk- 
ing about your summer internship. 

What actually happened is that you applied for an internship, 
you got paid, but in the end you just weren't feeling it. But don’t 
feel like you just wasted the summer days away. At least you now 
know never to go into meteorology or that maybe you shouldn't be 
a pre-med anymore. 

Of all my friend’s internships, these are generally the ones that 
force them to readjust their life goals. If you’re getting paid and 
you're still not enjoying yourself, then you need to reevaluate what 
the hell you want to do with your life. Life lesson learned. 
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We all know that there are a lot of unpaid internships out there. 
And most of them are quite competitive. The worst (of the best) are 
the ones in big cities where you don’t live but are expected to reside 
without a salary for three months. When you intern at a place like this, 
it really comes down to your point of view. | would subsist on only a 
piece of bread a day if | Knew that my internship at The Best Magazine 
in the World would affect my post-grad job search. 

Other forms of awesome, unpaid internships come in the form of 
“freebies.” Any internship that pays for your room and board or any 
sort of meals/ travel should get bonus points. This is most helpful when 
you're a poor college student. (I would also go so far as to say that a job 
that feeds me could be considered salaried since | spend all my money 
on food anyway.) 

And if you’re even luckier, you could be interning at the job of your 
dreams. And at that point, the intern salary just doesn’t matter. 


“UNPAID AND AWESOME" 


unpaid 


We've all heard this story: the internship that you got turned out 
to be the bane of your existence. Your boss hated you. You weren’t 
good at the job. The place was so disorganized. It wasn’t what you 
expected. Oh, and worst of all: it was unpaid. 

Don't dwell on this experience. Maybe you should warn your friends 
not to apply for the same internship, but other than that, you need to 
move on. 

If the true problem stems from an unhappy work environment, 
then consider this your lesson in conflict resolution. Learn to assert 
yourself and if you get fired, at least they weren’t paying you. 


“UNPAID AND THE WORST 
SUMMER OF YOUR LIFE” 
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A very caffeinated competition: The ultimate showdown between 


By LAURA FLYNN 
Magazine Editor 


ow much is a reason- 

able amount to spend 

on a cappuccino? Af- 

ter tax, a tall Starbucks 

cappuccino comes out 
to be $3.00 flat. Those against large 
corporations America might imme- 
diately say that this is a monstrosity, 
and that no cappuccino is worth three 
dollars. Starbucks denizens such as 
myself say it is worth it - the walk 
down St. Paul is therapeutic and it 
is a great way to catch up with your 
friends. 

Your personal preference is a huge 
determining factor of the question 
whether a product is worth its price. 
But, if one removes this personal pref- 
erence out of the equation and only 
looks at prices, then is a cappuccino 
from Starbucks worth $3.00? To an- 
swer this question, we must evaluate 
the factors of a cappuccino at Star- 
bucks to those of cappuccinos from 
other cafés. 

Is there a place where you can find 
a standard cappuccino that is less ex- 
pensive with as many or more espres- 
so shots and as much or more fluid 
ounces of beverage? If we compare the 
price, fluid ounces and espresso shots 
of other cappuccinos offered around 
Hopkins, we will find out the answer 
to a question coffee-loving students 
are always asking. 


Round 1: Starbucks vs Barnes & No- 
ble Starbucks Café 

A tall cappuccino costs $2.75 at 
Starbucks and $2.80 at the Barnes & 
Noble Starbucks (the fake Starbucks). 
Baristas from both coffee shops told 
me that their standard tall cappuc- 
cino has one shot of espresso. Since 
the tall size at both Starbucks holds 
12 fluid ounces of liquid, the ‘real’ 
Starbucks is the winner. But, what if 


you want to add a shot of 
flavored syrup? The cost of 
this extra shot of syrup to 
any drink is 50 cents at the 
Starbucks and 30 cents at 
the fake Starbucks, making 
the final price for the Star- 


Drink 


ses 


bucks cappuccino at $3.25 |) _| Venti: 3.90_| Venti: 4.35 __| Venti: 2.25 _| Venti: 2.85 _ | 
and the latter $3.10. There- | | Barnes & | Tall: 2.60 Tall: 2.80 | Tall: 3.50 alls1.65 ({Tall:200 = | 
fore, if you like toadd some | | Noble Grande:3.45 | Grande:3.45 Grande:4.10 | Grande:1.95 | Grande:2.35 | 
Porn Rin Suice OF SOME V2 Cee Venti: 3.75 | Venti:3.75 | Venti: 4.60 Venti: 2.05 | Venti:2.70 | 
nilla to your espresso drink, | | Starhucits / 
the fake Starbucks is where | ——— Senin a ope 
you'll get the most for your | | Gale Q Tall: 2.50 Tall: 2.50 | Tall: 4.25 Tall: 1.95 | Tall: 2.07 
money. Grande:2.85 | Grande:2.85 Grande: 4.50 | Grande:2.25 | Grande:2.39 | 

ils peepee fa cae __| Mondo: 2.50_| Mondo:2.65_| 
Round 2: Starbucks vsCaf€Q | Alkimia | Small Small _ No frezen | Small | Just one size 


Café Q is the perfect place 
to get coffee during a study 
break, but is it even more 
expensive than the highly 
criticized Starbucks? We 
shall see. A tall cappuccino 
costs $2.50 at Café Q, so it 
is cheaper. Adding a shot of 
flavored syrup adds 45 cents, 
less than Starbucks 50 cent 


Cafe) 


_ Starbucks 


Einstein’s 
| Brothers | Large:3.69 


COFFEE DRINKS 


Latte 
Tall: 2.75 


Cappucine 


Tall: 2.75 


((Gilman | (8floz):2.90 | (1202): 3.25 drinks 


¢ 


Frozen Drinks 
| Tall: 3.10 
Grande:3.55 | Grande:3.55 Grande:3.85 


Medium:3.39 | Mediam:3.34 Medium:3.79 
_| Large: 3.69 | Large: 4.69 


Coffee Iced Coffee 
Tall: 1.50 Tall: 1.95 
Grande:1.90 | Grande:2.35 | 


| (1202): 1.65 | 12-16floz 
| Large | (depends on 

4 (1602): 1.95 | iee):2.40 
| Medium:1,95 | Medium:1,99 
_Large:2.05 | Large:2.19 | 


Note:Small sizes (tall) are 12 oz, medium (grande) is 16 fl oz, and large (venti) is 24 fl oz. 
For sizes at other stores that vary the fl oz is specified. 


syrup charge, so Café Q is the 
better deal! 

However, I find that if 
you order a latte or cappuccino, they 
tend to charge you for the barista spe- 
cial, which is $3.40 before tax. And if 
you are in a rush or if there is a long 
string of caffeine-deprived students 
behind you, arguing with the barista is 
not a viable or particularly productive 
option. 

The prime time to go to Café Q is 
early in the morning — not right before 
class at 8:50 a.m. — and late in the af- 
ternoon around 6 p.m. There are barely 
any customers at that time so the em- 
ployees are more relaxed and will not 
robotically push the barista special but- 
ton upon hearing an extra shot of flavor. 
Only the barista specials, which are so 
‘special’ that they are priced 90 cents 
more than a plain cappuccino, are not 
worth the cost at Café Q. The rest of the 
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prices of these drinks are cheaper than 
Starbucks, so when you are inhaling 
those insane amounts of coffee while 
furiously studying at MSE, you can tell 
yourself that you are, in a way, saving 
money. Sort of. 


Round 3: Starbucks vs Alkimia 

First, before Alkimia battles it out with 
Starbucks, I must make you aware of the 
change in language. At this café in Gil- 
man, perhaps because it’s where the Eng- 
lish Department is located, they actually 
speak English here. It’s called a small, not 
a tall. But another change to take note of 
is that Alkimia’s small drink only holds 
eight fluid ounces of beverage. Keeping 
this in mind, even though the small cap- 
puccino at Gilman costs $2.90 after tax 
while the Starbucks costs $3.00 after tax, 
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this change in fluid ounces must be ac- 
counted for. 


Utilizing the $2.90 as a base cost, AI- 
kimia charges $.3625 per fluid ounce. 
Multiply this by twelve, and you get 
$4.35. That’s even more than Café Q’s 
overpriced barista specials. But, a 
small cappuccino here has two shots 
of espresso. An extra shot of espresso 
at Starbucks costs 55 cents raising the 
price of a tall cappuccino to $3.55. Just 
looking at the price, the cappuccino at 
Alkimia is not worth it. You can get a 
venti cappuccino at Starbucks and the 
cost is still less than that at Alkimia. 
Though the heart and leaf shaped de- 
signs on the cappuccino foam are beau- 
tiful, when just looking at the pricing, 
Alkimia is not worth it. 
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Starbucks, Alkimia, Cafe Q and the Barnes & Noble Cate 


Round 4: Starbucks vs Einstein Brothers 

Einstein’s drinks are in the English 
language as well, but the most interesting 
thing here is that they only offer medium 
and large coffee drinks. I guess that small 
coffees are no longer even useful for us caf- 
feine addicts who need at least two shots 
of espresso to wake 


vored shot, Einsteins only adds 30 cents to 
the cost, while Starbucks adds 50 cents. 


Final Decision: 
Starbucks coffee may be revered for 


its bold and rich flavor, however it is defi- 
nitely not worth the 


up in the morning. 
A medium cappuc- 
cino, holding 16 
fluid ounces, costs 
$3.39. At Starbucks, 
a grande (medium 
in Starbucks lan- 
guage) is 16 fluid 
ounces and_ costs 
$3.55. Both 16 fluid 
ounce drinks come 
with two espresso 
shots. So, Einsteins 
is the cheaper place and beats out Star- 
bucks by 16 cents! Even if you add a fla- 


I admit that even after 
researching, compiling the 
data and determining that 
Starbucks is definitely 
overpriced, I have gone to 
Starbucks numerous times. 


price. Not only are 
the B&N standard 
prices cheaper, but 
Café Q’s and Ein- 
stein’s prices with 
flavored shots are 
also cheaper. 
Certainly the 
dark horse of this 
caffeinated compe- 
tition is Einstein’s. 
One would never 
think this bagel 


shop in CharMar had great priced cap- 
puccinos. What I found especially intrigu- 
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Though Starbucks may be a pricier option for on-campus coffee, its flavor makes up for the expense. 
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ing at Einstein’s is 
that the company 
draws up instruc- 
tion manuals for 
each espresso 
drink offered. All 
of their espresso 
drinks are made 
with _ Einstein’s 
very Own espresso 
blend and accord- 
ing to Hinstein’s 
unique recipe. Go- 
ing here instead 
of Starbucks is 
definitely a way 
to save and get an 
off-beat drink. 

As for Café Q, - 
even though their 
prices are cheaper, 
their inconsistency 
is not negligible. 
They are barista- 
special happy and 
frequently —_acci- 
dently charge you 
for that higher 
price. Depending 
on your luck with 
the barista, Café 
Q can be a better 
choice than Star- 
bucks. 

The only excuse you can give if you 
are going to buy a cappuccino from 
Alkimia is that you either desperately 
needed coffee or you couldn't resist 
coupling their delicious pastries with a 
drink. And if you happen to judge a cap- 
puccino by its aesthetics, then Alkimia 
certainly wins. 

In general, the Barnes & Noble Star- 
bucks Café is more expensive than the 
one on St. Paul's. It does however offer 
better tables for studying and selections 
of food. Choosing between the two Star- 
bucks really just comes down to whether 
you want a huge table to study at, or a 
seat at the bar- since the one large table 
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at Starbucks is always taken. 

However, I seem to value my own 
personal preference over those few dol- 
lars that I would be able to save per 
week by going to the cheaper cafés, such 
as Einstein’s and Café Q. I admit that 
even after researching, compiling the 
data and determining that Starbucks 
is definitely overpriced, I have gone to 
Starbucks numerous times and ordered 
my tall skim wet half pump mocha cap- 
puccino. Perhaps my addiction to Star- 
bucks blinds my perception of money, 
but my routine has not and sadly will 
probably never change. Hopefully you 
are not too far past redemption. 
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A look at how much money students spend on alcohol at local colleges 


By RAHEL GEBREYESUS 
For The News-Letter 


h, alcohol: one of the few 

powers on earth capable 

of bringing otherwise re- 

served, socially inept col- 

lege students together to 
commit, in the most carnal of fashions, 
immoral acts in their inebriation. Hence, 
the college years are often crystallized 
into the minds of even the most decrepit 
of alumni. One particularly neglected as- 
pect that tends to go forgotten, ignored 
or simply denied is the fiscal properties 
of the undergraduate drinking phenome- 
non. How much damage does our pocket 
really endure in our endless mission to 
achieve the highest of order and celebrat- 
ed drunkness? 

But most significantly, how do we, 
as Hopkins students, compare in terms 
of alcohol spending to other college 
students, such as those at Peabody and 
Loyola? 

Is our student body mostly comprised 
of responsible consumers who spend the 
occasional $8 on a cocktail at PJ’s, or are 
we simply a congregation of fools who 
drop $80 a week buying drinks for all our 
buddies? If you’ve ever taken a course in 
finance and find yourself identifying as 
the latter individual, feel ashamed. 

When you come home after a long 
week full of string-plucking, instrument- 
tuning and vocal exercises, the only thing 
that sounds like a good plan is securing 
yourself an ice-cold drink. Between cello 
lessons and orchestra performances, our 
friendly neighbors at Peabody find time 
to de-stress and enjoy a few drinks, so 
as to rid themselves of the daily stress in 
their lives. But, as many artists do, they 
occasionally find themselves lacking suf- 
ficient funds for even their most basic 
needs. So, how do our favorite musicians 

fare in alcohol spending? One girl claims 
she and her friends drink only every so 
often when the occasion calls for it. She 
says that her group usually buys one bot- 
tle and shares it amongst themselves, but 


only a few times a semester. Apparently 
a conservatory is, in all respects, conser- 
vative, though this is only representative 
of one group of friends. A group of five 
can each put up five dollars for a 100ml 
Bacardi Gold. Add some coke and you 
have mixed-drinks galore. On the flip- 
side, a group of 
10 can each put 
up three dollars 
and take shots 
until the night 
ends. 

As ___ regards 
to Loyola, how 
strict is a reli- 
giously-affiliated 
school? Are stu- 
dents disciplined 
in moral behav- 
ior enough to not 
drink? Probably 
not. College stu- 
dents are college 
students. Loyola 
sophomore Sar- 
ah Ish _ spends 
$30 a month on 
alcohol, | while 
fellow — sopho- 
more friend Nic- 
ola Cunningham 


spends around 
$25 to $30 per 
month. 


And where do they spend this money? 
Cunningham disclosed that many of the 
Loyola students buy their alcohol in none 
other than Charles Village stores. “My 
friends would probably all say the same 
but I'd say the majority of people would 
go to Hopkins. I personally would have 
to say | buy wherever is convenient. If I 
happen to be on York road already I go to 
Corky’s, but otherwise I live right down 
the street from Hopkins so I go there too,” 
Cunningham said. 

So, some Loyola students spend, on av- 
erage, 25 to 30 bucks on alcohol a month. 
Students at Loyola are also less picky 
about where they buy their alcohol from. 
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The nearby option seems to be preferable, 
as opposed to the less costly option. 

With Maxie’s and PJ’s; HopDeli, Ed- 
die’s, and The Schnapp Shop, we Hop- 
kins students are surrounded by places 
to purchase our alcohol. We can choose 
from a cocktail at Maxie’s to satisfy 


our guilty pleasure, a 150 ml Smirnoff 
from Eddie’s to pre-game with friends, 
or even a beer with wings on Monday 
nights at PJ's; it’s a free-market society 
and we have options. 

Contrarily, it’s also a recession we’re 
living in, and we have a budget. Sopho- 
more Valerie Chavez says she and her 
friends have a booze fund that they 
usually dip into. to. “I personally have 
put 50 dollars towards [the fund] since 
we've been back ,” she said. “I blow like 
a few bucks at Maxie’s every once in a 
while.” 

This is a reasonably sensible strategy. 
In high school, we may have saved up to 
go to college. Now that we’re here, some 
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of us are saving up to get drunk. 

In contrast, sophomore Anjali Ra- 
maswamy Says she “can’t remember the 
last time [she] spent money on alcohol” 
but that she spends the occasional (at 
maximum, once a week) few dollars 
treating herself at Maxie’s. Frat parties 
and sorority connec- 
tions get you far on 
campus. You can be 
invited to pre-game 
with your sisters, and 
get your “alternative 
beverages” at one of 
the many Greek-affili- 
ated after-hour events 
on campus and find 
yourself with an as- 
tronomical amount of 
free alcohol. 

Meanwhile, at Pea- 
body, some students 
congregate and pitch in 
for alcohol. Since every- 
one pays, it reduces the 
amount spent individu- 
ally. 

Also, there seems to 
be less drinking on the 
Peabody campus, and 
therefore less purchas- 
ing of alcohol in general 
occurs. At Hopkins, 
some students put mon- 
ey towards alcohol by means of a gen- 
eral fund; a pool of money to draw from 
when need by. However, there are also 
exponentially more parties that occur on 
the Homewood campus than there are at 
Peabody and Loyola combined, so many 
students find they have the option of free 
alcoholic beverages. 

After taking a poll of around 40 Hop- 
kins students, the average amount spent 
on alcohol per week was found to be 
around $20. Essentially, we dole out ev- 
ery week the amount of money Loyola 
students dole out a month. Maybe the ex- 
tremely competitive atmosphere at Hop- 
kins transform us from nerds in the morn- 
ing to raging partiers at night. 
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Coupons are still relevant and even cool if you know how to use them 


By LILY NEWMAN 
Editor-in-Chief 


If there’s one social commentary that 
comes out of TLC’s Extreme Couponing, it’s 
that people can’t leave well enough alone. 
Dissatisfied with one and two dollar sav- 
ings, the individuals in the show have 
turned couponing into a fulltime career. 
And they are really good at the job. There 
are coupon binders, iPads and numerous 
spreadsheets all working together to bring 
300 free bottles of laundry detergent home 
to a family of four. Makes sense. 

Many of the couponers on the show 
are generous. They give products from 
their “stockpiles” to family, neighbors 
and friends. Many of them also donate the 
free products they collect to churches or 
charities. But with reality television comes 
increased regulation (apparently), and 
manufacturers are now starting to close 
the loopholes that have been supporting 
extreme couponers for years. 

If you didn’t already think coupon- 
ing was obsolete, this news might dis- 
courage you permanently. Or you might 
be intimidated by all the minivans and 
baseball card-turned-coupon binders, and 
conclude that couponing should be left to 
the professionals. But that’s just not true. 
There are plenty of dollar and 10 percent 
off deals for the rest of us that can actually 
Save you some money. 

The first rule to live by while coupon- 
ing is not to get duped. Don’t get sucked 
too far into the 


unnecessary items. 

At the same time, 
though, using coupons 
to their full potential 
involves being flexible 
about things like brand 
and style. You won't al- 
ways be able to find a 
coupon for your favorite 
brand of shampoo, but 
you will always be able to 
find a shampoo coupon. 
If you can buy based on 
what’s on sale and what 
you have a coupon for 
you can maximize your 
savings. 

Coupons are most rel- 
evant for college students 
when they can be used for 
clothes or food. Coldstone 
runs surprisingly good 
coupons in weekend cir- 
culars as does Subway. 
Even Chipotle occasional- 
ly runs clippable coupons 
(usually in magazines), 
and they also offer pro- 
motions like their Hal- 
loween discounts for tin- 
foil costumes. 

The best clothes coupons for use in 
stores come from the Old Navy, GAP, Ba- 
nana Republic family. These stores fre- 
quently discount their sale items an addi- 
tional percentage off, and if you shop with 

a coupon in hand, 


crazy world of buy 


more save more. For You won't always be able 


example, if spend- 


ing $75 at a depart- to find a coupo 
favorite brand of shampoo, 
but you will always be able 
to find a shampoo coupon. 


ment store will earn 
you 10 percent off 
and spending $125 
will bring you to 
15 percent off, you 
shouldn’t assume 
that buying an ex- 
tra item is worth it. Think carefully about 
how much you intended to spend and how 
much you will actually save before buying 


such as a 30 percent 
off voucher during 
their semi-annual 
“Friends and Fam- 
ily” weekends, you 
can really slash the 
price of sale items. 
Paper: coupons 
may be useful, but 
online versions are 
clearly the thrifty 
way of the future. Even Extreme Cou- 
poners are jumping on the band wagon. 
Sites like Redplum.com and Coupons. 


n for your 
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com offer printable deals for individual 
grocery items and dry goods. Further- 
more, deal sites like livingsocial.com, 
groupon.com, Woot.com and Appsumo. 
com send daily offers for everything 
from skydiving lessons to discounted 
Dropbox space. The daily e-mails elimi- 
nate the need for coupon organizers (!) 
and their widespread popularity allows 
them to get great deals that are essen- 
tially free money. The Living Social for 
Amazon a few months ago ($10 for $20 to 
spend on the site) was a total steal. You’d 
be crazy not to buy that when Amazon 
sells basically everything you could ever 
want. 

Online shopping and coupon codes 
are another important way to save money. 
There’s a coupon code for virtually every 
retailer and aggregator sites like Retail- 
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Coupon organizers may not exactly embody “cool,” but they are downright practical for keeping track of all that paper. 


menot.com and Couponcabin.com put ev- 
erything in one place for easy navigating. 
With these types of sites around there is 
no excuse for making an online purchase 
without first googling the retailer’s name 
plus “coupon code.” At the very least you 
should be able to get free shipping on most 
transactions. 

This mantra for coupon codes speaks 
to the broader philosophy that any true 
couponer must adopt: Never pay full price 
for anything. Clothes should always be on 
sale, food should always be on sale, exotic 
salt water fish and electric guitars should 
always be on sale. Forgetting a coupon at 
home should bother you for a few days 
and paying retail should eat a part of your 
soul . . . Ok. Maybe that’s a little intense. 
But even Extreme Couponers had to get 
their start somewhere. 
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Experience from age isn’t a guarantee when il comes to spending 


By BENJAMIN KUPFERBERG 
Staff Writer 


fter spending three years at 

Hopkins, one would think 

that seniors know where 

to spend their money and 

how much they should be 
spending, as opposed to the naive fresh- 
men who have only explored Hopkins for 
a month and half. While one may assume 
that freshmen will be spending money 
uncontrollably due to their newfound in- 
dependence, this does not seem to be true 
for the current class. 

Freshmen have it pretty easy, as they 
are required to be on a meal plan, and 
barely have to allocate any of their bud- 
get to food. They are also provided with 
housing. So what money do freshmen re- 
ally have to spend, besides obtaining the 
precursory Hopkins sweatshirt and buy- 
ing their textbooks? Nothing, really. How- 
ever, living in a city offers students many 
temptations that freshmen should explore, 
such as the various restaurants near cam- 
pus. One can spend an entire year only 
eating at the FFC, but that takes restraint 
that basically no one has. 

Freshman Alyssa Tethal feels that she 
and her fellow freshmen are very aware of 
their budgets. 

“Tam extremely conscious of my spend- 
ing because my family is so far away. If I 
run out of money, I’m on my own until the 
next check is deposited. My parents made 
it clear that they aren’t some back for me to 
rely on,” Tethal said. 

However, having a meal plan definitely 
offsets some of the immediate costs one 
might face. 

“It is difficult to manage my own bud- 
get, but having the FFC as an option helps 
because I do not have to think about how 
much I spend on food at the time,” fresh- 

man Bill Kim said. 

Meanwhile, seniors have to worry 
about buying their own food, and dealing 
with off-campus housing. Senior Eliza- 
beth Carr points to her apartment and its 


facility costs as the largest change. 

“Now I have to worry about paying 
bills, such as the cable and electric bills,” 
she said. 

While seniors seem to be spending 
more than freshmen, they have a much 


better idea of the amount they are spend-: 


ing, as most do not rely on a pre-set meal 
plan and do not have access to free main- 
tenance, as those in dorms do. 

“IT spend between $200 to $400 a week, 
not counting rent,” Carr said. “I spend on 
average $100 to $150 on food at the grocery 
store and other food stores. I sped the rest 
on gas, clothes, bars or restaurants and 
whatever I feel like buying on Amazon 
Prime.” 

Elizabeth brings up an important fac- 
tor of senior spending: alcohol. While 
being of age is a blessing, the ability to 
legally buy and drink alcohol astronom- 
ically increases one’s spending. Once 21, 
any person will want to indulge in clubs 
and bars. Surprisingly, this indulging 
does not seem to be out of control at 
Hopkins. While senior John Halvorsen 
said that he spent around $30 for alco- 
hol, senior Nick Ford says that his party- 
ing costs add up. 

“I don’t usually spend too much on al- 
cohol, but as far as partying goes, around 
20 dollars a week,” Ford said. 

However, when freshmen and upper- 
classmen party together, there is usually a 
compromise, where those over 21 provide 
the alcohol and the freshmen use their 
copious amounts of dining dollars to buy 
mixers. Most importantly, upperclassmen 
expect the freshmen to bring them back 
boxes full of FFC cookies in exchange for 
the alcohol. For the freshmen, this is usu- 
ally a great deal, as dining dollars aren't 
actually real money. For the seniors, at 
least it’s free food. 

One way to afford all of these expenses 
is to get a job. Whereas both freshman and 
seniors have ample job opportunities, se- 
niors have a greater opportunity to seek 
out research positions, and actually make 
money for studying something they are 
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Though freshmen don't have monthly bills, the responsibility doesn't necessarily make seniors better budgeters. 


interested in. 

“I [get] paid $1000 dollars for being a 
course assistant and am paid 10 dollars 
an hour, which is on my own time,” Ford 
said. 

One would hope that as students get 
older, they become more responsible and 
will understand how much they are able 
to spend. 

“T always keep track of how much I'm 
spending and how much I'm making. 
Sometimes I'll spend about as much as 
I make in a week over the course of that 
week, but I usually try to keep at least a 
quarter of it to put towards rent or utili- 
ties,” Ford said. 

However, both age groups may have 
access to credit cards, which can be even 
more dangerous since using a credit card 
can make people feel like one they arent 
actually spending money. 

“If you can't control your spending, 
don't get a credit card,” Carr said. 

Joining a sorority or a fraternity also 
can put a strain on one’s credit card, as 
there is a long list of items to spend money 
on. Halvorsen says that most of his spend- 
ing is towards his fraternity, Sigma Chi. 


“Dues are $420 per semester and | 
spend about $30 a week extra for late 
nights,” he said. 

However, as the Fraternity’s treasurer, 
he warns that freshmen and sophomore 
pledges should be aware that their dues 
are higher, as it is for all other fraternities 
and sororities. “Pledge dues [for freshmen 
and sophomores are] $520 not $420,” he 
said. 

No matter how old you are, you are in- 
evitably going to have to spend money on 
something. There are a few major changes 
in spending from freshman to senior year, 
which includes having to pay rent, provid- 
ing your own meals and being able to le- 
gally drink. However, even though fresh- 
men have meal plans, it doesn’t mean that 
they are going to be able to resist a lunch 
date at Carma’s or a late night venture to 
UniMini. 

The general consensus seems to be that 
all college students have the intention to 
keep a budget and save money, whether 
it actually happens or not. But look on 
the bright side—at least you're not a poor 
graduate student sleeping on an air mat- 
tress in the middle of a foreign city. 
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Reliance on Teach For America is a misallocation of resources 


a go to resource for college students un- 
ready or uncertain about entering gradu- 
ate school or the job market. Though its 
goals are noble, TFA does more harm than 
good. 

TFA hires the best and brightest 
minds from top universities. As a result, 


all, one does not need to graduate Phi 
Beta Kappa in biology from Hopkins 
to teach sixth graders science. The req- 
uisite knowledge level is not high. The 
challenge is conveying information to a 
group of disinterested students. To this 
end, TFA’s selection model falls short in 
four ways. 

First, excellent students from great uni- 
versities are often more gifted intellectu- 
ally. It is more difficult for these people to 
relate to students with weaker skills aca- 
demically. Everyone has had a “genius” 
professor who was unable to teach con- 
cepts in a relatable way. 

Second, a good teacher must be a 


ties, TFA does not effectively isolate the 
best communicators from its entire se- 
lection pool. As a consequence, it selects 
a suboptimal number of good commu- 
nicators. Again, there is no shortage of 
examples of incredibly intelligent teach- 
ers who are unable to communicate with 
their students. 


more teachers. Teachers with more experi- 
ence generally post better test scores than 
those with less experience. Thus, had the 
schools decided to hire teachers commit- 
ted to a lifetime of teaching, they would 
have less turnover and more experienced 
teachers. 


Additionally, 


Third, people 
from elite universi- 
ties are often from 
upper-middle class 
backgrounds and 
may not be able to 


One does not need to 


graduate Phi Beta Kappa 


there are several 
other harms of in- 
creased turnover. 
Where there is a 
rotation of teach- 


in biology from Hopkins to 


relate to impover- 


ers, there are more 
teachers learn- 


a | 
By OMAR QURESHI 
Staff Writer 
each for America (TFA) recruits 
recent college graduates and 
professionals to teach for two 
years in urban and rural com- 
munities throughout the Unit- 
ed States. The organization has become 


it often ignores poorly ranked universi- 
ties and students who have not achieved 
outright academic excellence. Intui- 
tively this seems like a mistake. After 


good communicator. A focus on aca- 
demics does nothing to guarantee good 
communication ability. By taking a large 


ished urban and 
rural students. 
Teachers from di- 
verse geographic 


teach sixth graders science. 


The challenge is conveying 
information to a group of 


ing the ropes each 
year. These teachers 
are less comfort- 
able and less able 


chunk of applicants from top universi- 
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areas and_ back- 
grounds are _bet- 
ter able to resonate 
with students and 
are underrepresented at many of the 
school’s TFA recruits from. 

Last, TFA places students who have 
generally not studied education in class- 
rooms. This means that for every TFA 
position at an urban or rural school, 
there is one less position open for some- 
one who has studied education. This 
is harmful because a student who has 
studied education has a better grasp on 
curriculum development, student inter- 
action and classroom pacing than does 
a TFA teacher with only brief classroom 
training. 

Proponents of TFA often argue that 
teachers selected through the program 
have similar test scores to non-IFA teach- 
ers with similar experience. This argu- 
ment makes the mistake of assuming that 
test scores are the only valid measure of 
a student’s performance. Incidentally, TFA 
worsens the overall quality of education in 
urban and rural schools in the sense that 
it leads to a greater turnover in teachers. 

Since the vast majority of TFA recruits 
leave teaching within three years, schools 
enrolled in the program cycle through 


The Underground 


disinterested students. 


to command a co- 
* herent classroom. 

Moreover, teachers 

who leave after two 
or three years spend less time gaining an 
understanding of the ins and outs of a par- 
ticular school and set of students. This is 
especially damaging because schools can 
only succeed if faculty are able to target 
school-specific trends, challenges and op- 
portunities. 

People who decide to become lifelong 
teachers have fewer opportunities at TFA 
schools. They instead try to go to better 
areas. This is troubling because failing ur- 
ban and rural schools are in need of great 
teachers who will stick around. Obvious- 
ly, these teachers generally prefer better 
schools. That said, TEA places greater bar- 
riers to entry for these teachers. 

Teaching is a craft honed over many 
years. A great teacher can inspire a stu- 
dent to greatness and a bad teacher can 
be a nearly insurmountable obstacle to 
growth. TFA does not produce greater 
teachers. It merely decreases the number 
of experienced teachers and overlooks 
the most qualified candidates. America’s 
schools are in desperate need of many 
changes. Among these changes is their re- 
liance on TFA. 
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Weighing the pros and cons on Friday night when time is money: 


By LAURA FLYNN 
Magazine Editor 


Hypothetical situation: You and your 
friends want to host a party in your apart- 
ment. There are going to be at least thirty 
people coming, with the possibility of 
twenty more. You are going to need a lot 
of alcohol, but you don’t know exactly 
where to obtain it, as there are so many 
liquor stores in the area. Luckily enough 
for you, this means that you can go shop- 
ping for alcohol deals in the area. 

If you want to get it on the cheap you 
have to compare prices, and if you're liv- 
ing in Charles Village the local options 
are essentially Eddie’s Liquor Store, The 
Schnapp Shop, Hopkins Deli and The 
Wine Source. While asking prices for 
more than ten different varieties of al- 
cohol may seem like going overboard, if 
you have ever hosted a party you know 
how expensive that bill can be. Know- 
ing which stores to go to is a good way to 
save a few dollars. However, if you want 
to save the most money, you should know 
which stores to buy certain drinks at. 

Off the bat, there is only one major dif- 
ference in price at these various stores — 
the price of buying five 30 boxes of 12 FI. 
Oz Keystone. Located right by campus, 
Eddies, Schnapp Shop and Hopkins Deli 
cater to students and frat parties and offer 
good deals at less than $20 a box. 

At The Wine Source, though, you can’t 
hand over your Andrew Jackson and 
expect that amount of beer. The price 
$84.99 seems outrageous, especially 
since The Wine Source is a much larger 
vendor and therefore should be able to 
price their goods lower than the three lo- 
cal stores. But, because of their location 
in Hampden, at the corner of 36th Street 
and Roland Ave., The Wine Source does 
not need to focus its marketing toward 
students. 

Beside the beer, The Wine Source of- 
fers lower prices on most 750mL and 
1.75L bottles of hard liquor. For the 
750mL bottles, the difference in price 


between The Wine Source and the 
cheapest local store can be as little as 
$1, as with Bacardi Gold, and as great 
as $5, for example Malibu. If you were 
to buy 3 bottles of 750 mL Malibu and 3 
of 750mL Absolut from The Wine Source 
instead of from Eddie’s, you would save 
$21. If you prefer the 1.75mL, you still 
save a decent amount going to The Wine 
Source. If you were to buy one handle of 
the Malibu, Smirnoff and Absolut there 
instead of at Eddie’s, you would save 
$26. The difference in price does add up! 
So, if you are frugal, get yourself over 
to Hampden and buy from The Wine 
Source. 


The only hard liquors that are an ex- , 


ception to the low prices at The Wine 
Source are 750L Jose Quervo Gold ($5 
cheaper at Schnapp Shop) and the 1.75L 
Smirnoff (a little over $10 cheaper at 
Schnapp Shop). 

The Hopkins Deli, on the other hand, 
seems to act the opposite of Schnapp 
Shop and puts seemingly random hard 
liquors at a higher value than all other 
vendors. Burnetts seems to be in high 
demand at Hop Deli — its 1.75L bottle 
is priced $3 more than The Wine Source. 
Not included in the chart (opposite) is 
the price of the 1.75L Raspberry Bur- 
netts at $16.99. I found this to be quite 
humorous. Hopkins Deli must believe 
that the surrounding neighborhoods 
and students have a thing for raspberry 
flavored vodka and would be willing 
to pay $4 more than at other competing 
stores. 

In general, local stores are where one 
can find a really great price for one spir- 
it, and a really terrible price for another. 
And of course these local stores lack a 
great selection of liquors (when I went, the 
Schnapp Shop did not have on shelf or in 
stock 1.75L of Absolut). The Wine Source 
will be certain to have whatever sort of 
alcohol you want, and it will typically be 
priced lower. 

However, your decision whether to 
go to the Wine Source or to one of the 
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local stores de- 
pends on how 
you value your 
time and energy 
in relation to 
money. In eco- 
nomic terms, you 
have a specific in- 
difference curve 
that shows the 
relationship  be- 
tween your time 
and your money. 

I presented 
junior Dexter 
Aringo with the 
proposition of 
saving $21 on the 
six 750mL bottles 
of Absolut and 
Malibu. He said 
he would be will- 
ing to walk the ex- 
tra 20 minutes to 
Hampden in order 
to save the money. 
The graph (right) 
shows his indif- 
ference curve. 

Looking for 
another perspec- 
tive, I presented 
sophomore Sooy- 
oung Yoo with 
the proposition of 
saving $26 on the 
three 1.75L_ bot- 
tles of Smirnoff, 
Absolut and Mal- 
ibu along with 
the first propo- 
sition. She said 
she would walk 
to Hampden in 
order to save the 
$26, but not the 
$21. The graph at 
right would be 
her indifference 
curve. 
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low to know your party priorities and what you'll pay for booze 


Dexter's slope, -1.05, is higher than Soo’s 
slope, -1.3, meaning that Dexter is more 
frugal than Soo. Looking at the graphs you 
see that while Soo and Dexter both value 
their money, in comparison to Soo, Dex- 
ter values his money more than her time. 
Essentially, Dexter would be your friend 
haggling with the taxi driver for every last 
dollar and if no deal is struck, he would 


make you hit the streets and walk home. 


If you are more like Soo, and do not 


want to use so much time in order to save 
money, do not feel too guilty. Another 
benefit about some of the local stores be- 
sides their proximity is their willingness 
to strike deals with students looking to 
buy large quantities of alcohol. 
Unfortunately, upon asking the cashier 
at the Schnapp Shop whether I would re- 
ceive any bargain on six bottles of wine, 
mixed or not mixed, she told me that only 
the manager could offer such deals. And 
of course, the manager was not there. 
Hopkins Deli was more forthcoming 
about their willingness to bargain and 
fold me that if I were to buy 10 of the same 


Eddie's is one of Charles Village's most convenient liquor stores, but it's prices can be steep. 
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bottle of wine, I would receive 10 percent 
off; 8 - 9 percent for ten bottles of vodka 
and other hard liquors. Managers at Ed- 
die’s also seemed enthusiastic about ac- 
cepting bulk orders. 

They out of any of the local store are the 
most willing to negotiate and strike a deal; 
20 percent off if you buy 12 bottles of the 
same wine, and 10 percent off a purchase 
of a mixed 6 bottles. 

Still, if you and your friends really want 
to save money, the place to go is The Wine 
Source. And in addition to their lower pric- 
es, their aisles of various, unique wines, 
champagnes, vodkas, whiskeys and beers 
are a reason to trek those twenty minutes. 
By far, they have the most impressive beer 
selection ranging from high quality Turk 
ish beer to the infamous National Bohemi- 
an and a fantastic wine selection includ- 
ing wines from the Loire Valley in France 
and Napa Valley California. 

But, if you are bogged down with that 
problem set or research paper, and the al- 
cohol you plan to buy is purely a method 
to forget all your gente stress, (you 

don’t care if 
the wine is 
from France 
or from a 
box) then go 
to one of the 
local shops. 
Buying beer 
or  Franzia 
is less _ex- 
pensive or 
equivalent in 
price at these 
local _ stores 
than at The 
Wine Source. 
You will have 
more time to 
finish those 
last problems 
and the more 
time to have 
fun. 
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A store by store 
comparison of 
what’s out there in 
Charles Village 


Schnapp Shop oo The Wine 
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DO YOU HAVE A TALENT, A SKILL, A REDEEMING 
QUALITY???? 


INSTRUCTORS NEEDED FOR THE 
INTERSESSION PERSONAL ENRICHMENT PROGRAM 
JANUARY 9-27, 2012 


MUSIC ART DANCE 
AND MUCH MUCH MORE!!! 


INTERESTED?? PICK UP 
APPLICATION 
DUE FRIDAY, OCTOBER 28, 2011 


STUDENT LIFE OFFICE 
SUITE 102 LEVERING HALL 
(410-516-8209) 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
HOMEWOOD CAMPUS 


